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INTELLIGENCE RATINGS AND SUCCESS OF NURSES 
IN TRAINING! 


HERMAN H. YOUNG 


Indiana University 


This study was undertaken at the suggestion and conducted 
with the codperation of Mrs. Ethel P. Clark, Director of the 
Indiana University Training School for Nurses, Robert W. 
Long Hospital, Indianapolis, Indiana. Mrs. Clark introduced 
the use of intelligence tests into the Training School during the 
schoo! year of 1919, and has since then regularly had all 
students tested. Two different tests have been employed in 
testing 122 student nurses. As it is impossible to make a 
direct comparison between the two tests, this paper is based 
upon the intelligence test results of the larger group of 101 
students who were given the Indiana University Mental Sur- 
vey Test, Schedule D, as employed by Prof, W. F. Book? 
and reported in “The Intelligence of High School Seniors” and 
as employed by Dr. O. H. Williams* in his Indiana state 
mental survey of recruits to the teaching profession. Professor 
Book made his survey in the spring of 1919. He secured in- 
telligence test ratings on all the high school seniors for the state 
of Indiana, a total of 6188. In the summer of 1922 Dr. 
Williams in his survey got intelligence test ratings on all the 
beginning teachers who were present in summer schools in 


‘ This paper was read by Mrs. Ethel P. Clark, Director, Indiana Uni- 
versity Training School for Nurses, before the annual meeting of the 
National League of Nursing Education, Swampscott, Mass., June, 1923. 

? Book, William F., The Intelligence of High School Seniors, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1922. 

* Williams, O. H., A Mental Survey of the Recruits to the Teaching 
Profession of a State, Dissertation for Doctor’s Degree, Department of 
Psychology, Indiana University. To be published. 
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Indiana, a total of 2624. All these beginning teachers were 
high school graduates. About two-thirds of them were taking 
their first training preparatory to teaching. The other one- 
third were teachers who had had one year of experience and 
had returned for their second summer. 

The student nurses from the training school and the teachers 
of Dr. Williams’ survey were graduates from high schools. The 
seniors tested by Professor Book took the tests a short time 
before graduation. This made individuals of all three groups 
have so nearly the same educational background that they 
may be reliably compared on this basis. Accepting the general 
assumption that mental maturity is reached at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, these three groups are comparable in this 
respect also, because all had reached or recently passed this age. 

In the present stage of development of intelligence testing 
it is impossible to state in absolute and precise terms just how 
much ability an individual or a group of individuals possess. 
All that can be done is to make a comparison between individ. 
uals of the same group or between groups which have certain 
fundamental bases of similarity. Probably the best that can be 
done in the present survey is to compare the nurses with the 
teachers and with the high school seniors referred to above. 
This would seem to be fair and significant, because all three 
groups had approximately the same stage of mental maturity 
and had practically the same educational status at the time 
they were tested. Because the high school senior group is the 
largest and because it is more homogeneous with respect to age 
of its individuals, and their educational status, it will be taken 
as the fundamental basis of comparison. Unfortunately it is 
impossible to state with any exactness the intelligence of high 
school seniors as compared with the intelligence of all human 
beings of the same age. We are therefore forced to accept as 
our standard a rather indefinite notion of high-school-senior 
ability. Although this is not satisfactory, it furnishes a working 
basis and provides a pcint of departure in analyzing the mental 
ability of individuals who are at or have just passed the high 
school senior educational stage. 
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To facilitate comparisons the high school seniors were ar- 
ranged in rank order according to the scores which they made on 
the intelligence test. The individual making the highest score — 
was placed at the head of the list and the one making the lowest 
at the bottom of the list. They were then divided into 100 
equal groups. Each group therfore contains 1 per cent of all 
seniors tested. Starting at the bottom of this rank order ar- 
rangement the highest score made by the poorest 1 per cent 
of the seniors was located, the highest score made by the poorest 
2 per cent was located, the highest score made by the poorest 
3 per cent was located, etc., for each successive per cent of the 
entire group up to the highest score or the one hundredth per 
cent. As each of these groups contains exactly 1 per cent of the 
entire group, each may be referred to as a pevcentile. The 
lowest of the one hundred groups is the first percentile, the 
next lowest of the groups is the second percentile, the third 
group is the third percentile, etc., until the 100th percentile is 
reached. The first percentile means that 99 per cent of the 
high school seniors made better records on the test. The 
second percentile means that 1 per cent did worse on the test 


and that 98 per cent did better. The twentieth percentile 
would therefore indicate such a record on the test that 19 
per cent of the high school seniors did worse and 80 per cent 
did better. The fiftieth percentile occupies that position which 
indicates that 50 per cent of the high school seniors did worse 
and 50 per cent did better. Ina general way the fiftieth per- 
centile may be thought of as the average. 


INTELLIGENCE TEST RATINGS OF 101 NURSES IN TRAINING 


The scores made by the nurses were evaluated in terms of 
percentiles on the percentile table worked out for the high 
school seniors. Their distribution is shown in chart 1. The 
numbers across the bottom of the chart indicate percentiles. 
They are divided into twenty groups of five percentiles each. 
The 0-4 group means that in the chart above it are indicated 
the percentages of the high school seniors and of nurses making 
percentiles 1, 2, 3, and 4; the 5-9 group includes all who made 
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percentiles 5, 6, 7,8 and 9. The numbers at the left of the chart 
indicate percentages. The height of the graphs shows the per- 
centages respectively for: (1) high school seniors, (2) high 
school seniors choosing nursing for life work and (3) student 
nurses, whose percentiles lie within each of the percentile 
groups indicated at the bottom of the charts. As the high 
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The percentage of student nurses falling within each of the per- 
centile groups is indicated by the unbroken line on chart 1 B. 
Professor Book in his survey of the Indiana high school seniors 
asked ‘each to indicate her choice of life work.‘ Of the high 
school senior girls, 101 indicated nursing to be their choice. The 
percentage of these 101 girls which falls at each of the percentile 
intervals is indicated by the unbroken line of chart 1 A. The 
chart shows that the high school seniors who chose nursing 
as their life work are more numerous in the lower percentiles 
than in the upper. As a matter of fact they are below the 
average for high school seniors. Their median percentile is 45, 
while that for all the high school seniors is 50. The student 
nurses actually in the Indiana University training school are 
above the average for high school seniors. They have a median 
percentile of 58. This is 8 percentile points above the median 
for high school seniors, and 13 percentile points above the 
seniors who said they intended to take up nursing. This gives 
a different picture of the nurses of the Training School than 
would be expected from the 101 high school *niors who signi- 
fied nursing to be their choice of a life wor’ 

When comparing the nurses in training with the teacners in 
training’ it was found that the average for the nurses was 7 
percentile points higher than the average for the teachers. 

Student nurses of the Robert W. Long Hospital are therefore 
a superior group when compared with the high school seniors 
of the state and when compared with the young people entering 
the teaching profession. There are two outstanding reasons 
for the mental superiority of the nurses in the University 
training school. The first of these is that the school is main- 
tained on an educational plane equivalent to that of the other 
university departments. The second is the fact that the 
training school has a six months probation period during which 
time those incapable of doing the work are dropped. 


“7 F__ op. cit. 
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EF ric ENC? RECORD ON PRACTICAL WORK 


This superiority of the nurses of the Training School on 
intelligence tests is specially significant if those who make high 
records on intelligence tests do better practical work than those 
who make low records on the tests. As a partial answer to 
this question 30 nurses were selected for special study. One 
group which shall hereafter be designated as Group A, contains 
10 nurses with high percentile ratings; the second group to be 
known hereafter as Group B contains 10 nurses with percentile 
ratings near the average of the group of nurses; and the third 
group, to be known hereafter as Group C, contains 10 nurses 
with low percentile ratings. The exact location and distribu- 
tion of these 30 nurses is indicated in table 1. The per- 
centiles from 0 to 100 grouped in interva s of five are indicated 
by the numbers of the first column at ihe left. The second 
column, headed Distribution of Nurses, shows just where each 
of the 101 nurses fell according to percentiles for high school 
seniors. The third column gives the location and distribution 
of the 30 nurses selected for special study. The fourth column 
indicates the designation of the group A, B or C to which the 
individuals belong. The fifth column gives the median per- 
centile for each of the three groups. 

A system of efficiency records on practical work has been 
introduced into the training school by Mrs. Ethel P. Clark, 
the director. Every nurse while in training is rated by each 
of her instructors and head nurses on (1) personality, (2) 
professional fitness, (3) good points, (4) weak points. A three 
point system of rating is employed in the personality and 
professional fitness factors. The various factors rated under 
each of these headings is given in the accompanying charts. 
Each instructor and head nurse rates the students on all of 
these factors by indicating whether they possess them in a high 
degree, in a fair degree, or in a very weak degree. After a 
student has been in training a couple of years and has received 
ratings on all these factors for all her services, she has as many 
ratings on each of these factors as she has had services. These 
ratings furnish a reliable index of the student’s success in 
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practical work and provide the best available basis for deter- 
mining any relationship which may exist between success in 
nursing and rating on the intelligence tests. 

The thirty specially selected nurses alreac, referred to, were 
selected because they had a large number of ratings. If there is 
any correlation between intelligence test results and success 


TABLE 1! 


Percentile distribution of 101 nurses and of three groups of 10 each selected 
for special study 





THIRTY SELECTED NURSES 
PERCENTILES ALL NURSES Lae TAP 


Percentile | Group Median 
distribution | designation | percentile 











95-100 
90-94 
85-89 
80-84 
75-79 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
5- 9 
0- 4 


— 


1 
2 
5 
3 
0 
7 
5 
4 
0 
7 
1 
2 
5 
4 
3 
5 
2 
4 
1 

















it should be revealed by comparing those individuals who are 
most different in respect to one or the other of these factors. 
It was for this reason that 10 student nurses were selected from 
those making highest percentiles on the intelligence tests, 10 
from those making average percentiles, and 10 from those 
making lowest percentiles. If these groups do not show differ- 
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ences in their success it is doubtful whether we could expect to 
find differences existing between any groups. If differences 
exist between these groups it would be fair to assume that 
differences in intelligence test results have some value as indices 
of success. 

In order to make comparisons between the three groups, the 
total number of ratings on each factor given the students of 
each group were computed. Chart 2 shows the percentage of 
“high degree” ratings received on each factor by each of the 
three groups. The factors are arranged across the chart in 
rank order for Group A. The numbers at the left of the chart 
indicate per cents. On truthfulness the iine beginning at 92 
means that 92 per cent of all the ratings on truthfulness of the 
Group A students were for “high degree” of truthfulness, i.e., 
being very truthful. This line crossing “sense of humor” at 
percentage level 82 means that 82 per cent of the ratings on 
“sense of humor” indicated it to be present in “high degree.” 
This line crossing the chart shows the percentage of ratings 
received by the Group A students on “high degree” of each 
factor. The percentages of “high degree” ratings for Groups 
B and C were computed and plotted in the same way with the 
results as indicated by the other two lines of the chart. 

Chart 3 gives the same results for professional fitness as does 
chart 2 for personality. 

In giving ratings on good points and weak points the three 
point rating system already referred to was not employed. The 
instructors and head nurses made ratings on them by indicating 
the student’s strong points and weak points when sufficiently 
marked to warrant being rated. They did not rate them on any 
points except those where their strength or weakness was 
especially marked. 

Chart 4 shows the percentage of ratings on each of the good 
points for each of the three groups. The list of factors is ar- 
ranged across the bottom of the chart according to the rank 
order arrangement of these factors for Group A. The line 
beginning at percentage 72 means that in 72 per cent of their 
services intelligence was a good point revealed by students in 
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Group A. The line then crosses good health at percentage 55. 
This means that in 55 per cent of their services good health 
was one of the good points for the Group A students. The per- 
centage value of each of the other factors is represented in the 
same way. Percentage values for good points on the same ser- 
vices for groups B and C were commuted and plotted by follow- 
ing the same plan. 

Chart 5 gives the same data for weak points as the preceding 
chart does for good points. 

Casual observation of charts 2, 3, 4 and 5 shows that Group A 
rates consistently higher on an average than the other two 
groups. Actual count shows that out of the 52 factors rated 
Group A rates higher than Group B on 44, and higher than 
Group C on 37 factors. Group C rates higher than Group B 
on 31, or 5 more than half of the 52 factors. In this connection 
it must be remembered that in chart 5, on weak points the lower 
percentages mean better ratings. 

On the basis of success in practical work as judged by in- 
structors, those student nurses who rate highest on intelligence 
tests make progress and success distinctly better than those who 
rate only average and below on the tests. It cannot, however, 
be concluded that success varies directly with test results, be- 
cause on an average the students of Group C rated slightly 
higher than the students of Group B. These summary state- 
ments are based upon a mere counting of the factors rated as 
if all were of equal value in nursing. Undoubtedly these factors 
are not all equally essential in nursing. Until we know definitely 
the relative value of each, we must be content to treat them as 
equal. Only the fact that this is a preliminary study of the value 
of intelligence tests in selecting nurses prevents some of the 
interesting and apparently very insignificant features of the 
charts from being analyzed further. The suggestion is strong 
that each factor has a value very different than every other one. 
On four of the 12 personality ratings on Chart 2 the students of 
Group C rate above those of Group A. The four factors are 
(1) courteous, (2) dignified, (3) sympathetic, and (4) personal 
appearance. These four factors stand in interesting contrast 
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to the other eight. The other charts give equally important 
suggestions for analysis of the essential factors which make for 
success in each of the three selected groups of students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN THEORETICAL STUDIES 


At Indiana University a credit point system is used. Each 
grade has a definite value in credit points. The average value 
of the grades in credit points for the University is 1.3. The 
student nurses of Group A made an average of 1.9 credit points, 
of Group B of 1.7 and of Group C of 1.6. Three significant 
features of this comparison of credit points are: (1) that the 
average in credit points for the three groups of nurses varies 
directly with their rating on the intelligence test, (2) that even 
the lowest, the Group C students, rate considerably above the 
general University average, and (3) that Group C ranks only 
a very little lower than Group B. This last fact taken with the 
one previously noted, that Groups B and C rated nearly the 
same on their practical work, indicates that coming from such a 
highly selected group the actual differences in ability are not 
so great as the numerical differences between the percentile 
ratings of the groups suggest. 


SUMMARY 


The Indiana University Training School for nurses employs 
a six month’s probation period in the selection of its students. 
Unpromising students are dropped during this probationary 
period. Efficiency records are not kept on probationers. All 
comparisons of this paper are based upon the intelligence test 
results and work of student nurses who survived the proba- 
tionary period. The student nurses reported here are a rela- 
tively highly selected group, because they have survived the 
selective process of the high school and the probationary 
period of the training school. The selectness of the student 
nurses is also indicated by the following facts: ’ 

1. On an average they rate 8 percentile points above the 
average for high school seniors. 
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2. Only one student nurse falls below the tenth percentile, 
or all except one come from the upper ninety per cent of high 
school seniors. Nearly two-thirds of the nurses rate above the 
average for high school seniors. 

3. They rate 13 percentile points above the Indiana high school 
senior girls who reported nursing to be their choice of life work. 

4. On an average they rate 7 percentile points above the aver- 
age for Indiana teachers in training. 

5. The average number of credit points earned by even the 
lowest group of nurses is distinctly higher than the average for 
the entire university. 

These facts indicate that even the nurses rating lowest on 
the tests are superior as compared with our general population. 
They are inferior only as compared with the highly selected 
group of nurses of which they are a part. This study indicates 
that the modern system of intelligence testing is of definite 
value. In the course of an hour it so distributed the members 
of this highly selected group of student nurses that when the 
test results are checked up with the progress and success of the 
students in training the following observations are apparent: 

1. The students rating highest on the intelligence test, made 
distinctly the highest average in both their theoretical studies, 
and their efficiency record on practical work. 

2. There is no significant difference between the efficiency 
records on practical work of the students who rated lowest 
and those who rated average on the tests, neither is there much 
difference between these two groups on the number of credit 
points earned in theoretical studies. 

3. The average number of credit points earned in theoretical 
studies by each of the three selected groups of nurses varies 
directly with their ratings on the intelligence test. 

The intelligence test results correlate higher with theoretical 
studies than with practical work. This may be the result of 
some special characteristics of these group intelligence tests or 
of some special features operating in the assignments of grades 
in theoretical studies or in the nature and use of the ratings on 
practical work. 





MALADJUSTMENT AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS 


ZOE EMILY LEATHERMAN anp EDGAR A. DOLL 
From the Psychological Clinic of the Ohio State University 


The inadequacy of traditional methods for the solution of the 
problems of maladjustment among college students is tacitly 
admitted by the futile manner of handling them. Such 
measures as suspension, expulsion, or transfer to another school, 
do not solve these problems from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual; they merely remove him from the campus. However, 
educators are gradually realizing that behind every problem 
of student misconduct is a cause or causes of which the student 
himsel” may be absolutely unaware. This new approach to a 
familiar problem is now evident on many a college campus in 
the number of agencies that act as student advisors (1), as well 
as by the courses offered in “Fundamentals of College Life” 
(9, 11), or “College Problems” (12) required of Freshmen in 
some schools, in which curricula, social opportunities and 
problems of vocational choice are discussed by selected faculty 
members. 

It is the purpose of this paper to make a brief survey of some 
of these college problems, with an analysis of the causal factors, 
and some suggestions as to their solution, with special reference 
to the large universities. 

A study of campus maladjustments reveals problems that 
may be grouped as follows: 

1. Scholastic. These are perhaps the first to be recognized. 
In this list are found such difficulties as: 

1. Failure in studies. 

2. Special disabilities in certain subjects such as mathe- 
matics, or the languages. 

3. Class room dishonesty, such as the attempt of an in- 
ferior student to pass work which was hard for him, 
or for which he was not prepared. 

390 
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4. Illegible handwriting. 

5. Speech defects. 

6. Changes in courses and sections after the work of the 

quarter is well under way. 

7. “College tramping,”’ typified by the student who trans- 
fers from college to college within a university for no 
evident reason. 

2. Social. The College Deans have been most closely and 
vitally interested in this second group, which falls into two sub- 
groups in proportion to their seriousness from the point of view 
of college discipline. 

A. Minor maladjustments, such as: 

1. Disobedience to college rules. 

2. Inability to “get along” with others in dormi- 
tories or boarding houses. 

3. Forwardness, or its opposite. 

4. Lack of initiative. 

5. “Crushes.” 

6. “College engagements” of various types. 

B. Major offenses, which would in fact bring the student 
before the civil law if it were not for our American 
custom of delegating the discipline of students to 
their faculty authorities. These are more frequent 
in number than is commonly realized, but include 
comparatively few types, such as: 

1. Larceny of various sorts and degrees. 

2. Forgery. 

3. Sex offenses, major and minor. 

4. Drinking or trafficking in intoxicating bever- 
ages. 

8. Personal. This division of the subject includes problems 
which rarely, if ever, come to the official attention of any school. 
Only those faculty members who enjoy a close enough personal 
acquaintance with the student to warrant confidence in their 
greater experience and understanding, realize the number and 
distressing seriousness of these problems. The difficulties 
include: 
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. Worry over financial matters or personal or family 

troubles. 

2. Illness and physical defects. 

3. Nervous disturbances of all degrees of severity. 

4. Actual mental disorders, amounting in some cases to 
actual insanity. 

5. Morbid seclusiveness. 

6. Religious difficulties. 

The Student Health Service (in schools where this is estab- 
lished) or the school nurse or doctor, are doing an important 
service in handling some of these problems, especially in pre- 
venting illness and contagious disease. (They should be given 
all possible support in their work.) 

Professor Laird (7) expresses himself on these matters as 
follows: 


It is not Providence, bad heredity, or native stubbornness that has 
brought about these twists and kinks [of behavior]. They are the re- 
sult of perfectly understandable mechanisms, and just as they have a 
natural genesis, so they are amenable to a natural treatment. Dis- 
cipline committees, flunking, public ridicule, or moral condemnation are 
not forms of rational treatment. 


The psycho-educational clinics in the public schools have 
shed light on some of the similar difficulties met earlier in the 
educational life of the individual. Let us see whether further 
light on the college problem might be secured from this same 
source, and for this purpose turn, for the time, from the point 
of view of the educator to that of clinical psychology in an 
attempt to analyze the causes which underly these troubles 
of the college student. 

Upon analyzing these problems, certain common causal fac- 
tors appear, somewhat fewer in number than the diverse nature 
of the situation as just described, would lead us to expect. 
These group themselves under four heads: mental, physical, 
environmental, and emotional. 
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I. MENTAL CAUSES 


Mental causes are receiving much greater recognition since 
the group mental tests have made it possible to ascertain the 
relative mental level of all members of the student body in a 
comparatively economic manner. While it is true that no 
group test is a sufficiently accurate measure of any given in- 
dividual, experience has proved that in the large number of 
cases, this rating is a usable measure, as is shown by the in- 
creasingly large number of schools in which such tests are a 
part of the routine procedure in the admission of students. 
But valuable as this new approach has proved, it has definite 
shortcomings for we find marked discrepancies between test 
scores and class room records. This shows that the factor 
of general intelligence is not the only one involved. Let us 
examine these factors, and discuss each as it is named, in an 
attempt to solve this problem. 

1. Persons of low intelligence of the feeble-minded level 
are rarely successful in reaching college. There are, 
however, many of the “‘inferior normal” grade that do 
enroll, and some of these, by continued effort, and by 
remaining longer than the usual four years, actually 
obtain a degree. 

2. Scholastic inferiority without intelligence defect is a 
condition resulting in some instances from emotional 
disturbance (q.v.) or it may be the result of: 

a. Premature attempt to carry advanced work. 

b. Poorly arranged sequence of courses. 

c. Lack of definite objective i.e., no life-plan for 
which the college work is conceived to be a 
more or less definite preparation. 

d. Special disability, such as poor visual or audi- 
tory memory, arithmetical disability, or lack 
of “language sense.” 

e. Poor previous preparation. 

3. Definite psychiatric condition (insanity). This group 
is not important for its size, but because of its serious- 
ness. Dr. H. Shindle Wingert, Director of the Stu- 
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dent Health Service of Ohio State University in an 
unofficial estimate states that possibly the number of 
actual psychiatric cases in any one year on the cam- 
pus would not exceed twenty. However, no definite 
figures are available. Dr. Barrett of Michigan Uni- 
versity, Department of Psychiatry sees about 25 stu- 
dent cases per year, most of whom who are referred 
by University Student Health Service. Cases of 
psychic epilepsy (epileptic equivalent, hysteric 
pseudo-epilepsy) are on record, one suspected case 
having been sent to the Ohio State University psycho- 
logical clinic this quarter. 


II. PHYSICAL CAUSES 


The relation of poor health to poor academic standing needs 
little comment. There are, however, disturbances of inter- 
nally secreting glands which do not cause illness in the ordinary 
sense in which the word is used, but which interfere with the 
efficiency of the student’s physical and mental life. Among 


women, the thyroid gland is a particularly frequent cause of 
trouble. This is the province of the school physician, but we 
may list the following as examples of physical causes: 
A. Chronic disease, or acute illness. 
B. Sensory defect. Under this heading would come de- 
fective eyesight, and poor hearing. 
C. Unhygienic living, such as 
. Insufficient sleep. 
. Insufficient food, or badly planned meals. 
. Bad living conditions. 
. Improper clothing. 
. Lack of outdoor exercise. 
. Lack of recreation. 
. Slovenly personal habits. 


Ill. ENVIRONMENTAL CAUSES 


In this group also, enumeration will suffice in most instances, 
to show the relationship between the cause and effect. 
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. Too many outside activities. 
1. Social pursuits. 
2. Self-support. 

. Too frequent visits home. 

. Lack of application. 

. Inability to make proper use of time. 

. Slow adaptation to new environment. This is especi- 
ally evident in the case of students whose high school 
work was done in a smalJ]l community when they enter 
a larger university in-a city. 

. Bad companions. 

. Faulty home training (‘‘perverse habituation trends’). 

. Excessive parental sympathy. 

Lack of home encouragement. 
Too much spending-money. 
. Family worries (especially divorce of parents). 


IV; EMOTIONAL CAUSES 


For the college student the ordinary adjustments incidental 


to adolescence present unusual difficulties. 


He has to adjust himself to a new environment and to a new group of 
associates. He wishes to be well thought of by his companions, tostand 
well in his studies, to be prominent in college activities. He does not 
understand why he finds it so difficult to be his natural self, so that his 
sterling qualities may be recognized. He may be over-sensitive to the 
remarks or actions of others, or he may develop a feeling of inferiority. 
As a result he may lose interest in his work and play, find it hard to 
concentrate, become restless, and worried, and develop general physical 
complaints (10). 


Williams (15) has said that these experiences are common, 
and that “there is not one of us but has his psychic scars of this 
period.” Laird (7) has also said that love.of social esteem is the 
force that rules college life. This he illustrates by reference to 
the types of songs which are most popular—the ones expressing 
this gregarious tendency. He has made a list of ‘complexes’ 
which we present here, with some changes and additions: 
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. Greek letter complex. 
. “Date” complex. 
. Athletic complex. 
. Grade complex. 
. Inferiority complex (“Hick’’ complex). 
6. Parent complex. 
Beside these designated as complexes, there are certain other 
worries of an emotional nature, for example: 
1. Antipathy to some instructor. 
2. Antipathy to required subjects. 
3. Fear of being dismissed from the university. 
4. “Crushes” on faculty women and students. 
5. Sex experiences, real or psychic. 
That these problems are found in real life, Professor Laird 
shows by a list of cases which he has studied in the University 
of Wyoming. That something may be done to help such stu- 
dents he has also shown. 

These results are verified by the studies of Dr. A. W. Morri- 
son (10) of the University of Minnesota, as well as by the work 
of Dr. William Healy (3, 4, 5) with the adolescent outside the 
university. Studies made at Ohio State University in the Psy- 
chological Clinic also confirm these findings, and give a reason- 
able basis for hope that definite contribution to the solution of 
college problems can be made. Later in this paper, cases will be 
reported in some detail! to confirm this statement. 

A search of the literature on the subject shows that recogni- 
tion is just beginning to be given to the problem, and that here 
is a field which promises much valuable help to the problems 
of education as that term is used in its broadest sense to mean 
preparation for successful adult participation in life. 


If the college is to prepare adequately for life, measures should be 
taken to see that the students are mentally adapted to life as it is, in- 
stead of graduating cum laude and cum also bitterness, cynicism, inade- 
quacy, emotionalism, paranoidism and shoddy idealism (7). 

Mental hygiene studies are proving conclusively that the mental fac- 
tors leading to success in life are preponderatingly emotional and dyna- 
mic factors, together with those elements that have to do with control 
and balance. When we study men of eminence, for example, we are 
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often impressed not so much with intellectual acumen and agility, but 
with energy, enthusiasm, sustained activity, courage and the like. 
When, too, we investigate social failures, we find in many instances, in- 
dividuals not particularly lacking in intellect, but deficient in those 
subtler qualities that seem to be the springs of conduct. Certainly the 
whole question is deserving of the attention of university authorities. 
The college gains no prestige when it puts its stamp of approval upon 
the intellectual gymnast who proves to be a failure outside of college 
walls (6). 


Much more could well be said on the emotional causes of 
college problems, but that must be left for a more extended 
study than is the scope of this paper. Enough has been said 
to open the way for further study and investigation. This is 
simply an entering wedge. The field is a very attractive one, 
but we must hasten to an inspection of some actual cases, for 
armchair generalization is valuable only as it is based on facts 
which can be verified in the laboratory and in other actual life 
situations. 


CASE STUDIES 
A. Introduction 


The following are reports of actual cases studied in the Ohio 
State University Psychological Clinic. These cases are typical 
of the variety of cases served by the clinic. They indicate 
the lay complexity of the maladaptation and the comparative 
simplicity of diagnosis and treatment. They are typical of 
many others. During two university quarters there have 
been at least twenty-five such cases. Some of these came in 
of their own volition, others were sent by the Dean of Women, 
and others by the various instructors. Consultation through 
a third person has been given in about eight cases, in which it 
was impossible, or inadvisable for the student concerned to 
be brought to the clinic for direct help. No special effort of 
publicity has been made to secure these cases. 

The Clinic has been seriously handicapped by certain difficul- 
ties which should be mentioned here. 
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. Lack of suitable medical contacts to provide for the 
physical diagnoses which are essential in all such 
eases, both for positive and negative data. 

. Lack of suitable examining quarters in the present 
laboratory. Privacy and freedom from distractions 
are essential to confidential interviews and adequate 
examinations. 

. Lack of knowledge on the part of faculty, administra- 
tive officers, and student body that such service 
is available (without this we have had all the cases 
that could be handled with our present staff and 
equipment). 

. Lack of objective tests for persons of the higher intel- 
lectual ranges. 

. Lack of adequate examination technique. 

. Lack of routine measures of procedure. 

. Lack of opportunity for adequate “follow-up”’ work. 

. Lack of time to make proper study of cases. 


B. Procedure 


This varies with the type of case. The first thing, however, 
is a statement of why the individual comes or is sent to the 
Clinic. This furnishes a point of departure. The ordinary 
clinical procedure then comprises: 

1. Life history. 
2. School history. 
3. Patient’s account of present problem. 

All these three will be of varying degrees of importance, and 
are used in different order, depending on the type of problem. 

4. Objective tests. These are not absolutely necessary 
in every instance, but should be applied as completely 
as may be possible in each case. Those that have 
proved helpful are listed here. This is not an ex- 
haustive list, but merely a list of those that have been 

used in the various cases reported in this study. 
a. Verbal tests, including such standard tests as 
the Ohio Literacy test, Short Army Alpha, 
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Morgan Mental Measure, Toops Language 
test, O. S. U. entrance test, and Stanford 
Binet. 

. Non-verbal tests, such as the Porteus maze 
tests, Witmer and Ferguson form boards, 
Myers Mental Measure, Healy Pictorial 
Completion, Stenquist Assembling tests, Sten- 
quist Aptitude tests, and the like. 

Anthropometric measures such as height, weight, 
vital capacity, strength of grip. 

. Psychiatric tests and “complex detectors,” such 
as, the Kent Rosanoff Association test, orien- 
tation tests, Woodworth and Wells test for 
emotional instability. 

. Psycho-analysis (not necessarily in the Freudian 
sense). 


I. A case of handwriting disability. A woman student, Ed. 3, major- 
ing in English, consults the Clinic of her own volition regarding a dis- 
turbance in handwriting. Ordinarily capable of a good script, there are 
times when she is incapable of writing legibly. She also complains of 
nervousness, worries, and general maladjustment. Preliminary exam- 
ination shows obvious physical disturbances such as overweight, defec- 
tive vision, bad teeth, goiter, and probable heart weakness. There are 
evidences of speech defect, mild neuro-psychiatriec complications, and 
emotional disturbances as well as mental conflicts or complexes. A 
physical examination is recommended, an analytic psychological study 
suggested and some mental hygiene advice given. Owing to the closing 
of the quarter, time does not permit following up the case, and she does 
not return of her own accord. This girl will probably suffer a nervous 
breakdown unless assisted to overcome her mental and social difficulties. 
She is mentally unfit in her present condition to continue her studies or 
to prepare for teaching. 


IT. A case of speech defect. A young man, Arts 2, consults us of his 
own initiative regarding an unusually bad speech defect in the form of 
intermitient stammering. He is of average intelligence, and doing 
passing work in his studies. There are no evident signs of mental or 
physical abnormality. Speech is normal at home, with friends, when 
excited, and when in good mental and physical condition. Speech is 
intermittently normal during the examination. A brief analysis of his 
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history shows a persistent fear of stammering which acts as an inhibitor 
of free speech, with strangers, or when fatigued, nervous or ideationally 
disturbed. The preliminary analysis further reveals the cause of the 
fear complex in a series of events (sickness, fear, imitation) in early 
childhood. The student is advised regarding the harmfulness of the 
‘corrective’ measures he has followed which have in fact only aggra- 
vated the defect. The causes of his defect are made clear and he is 
advised how to rationalize them. He will return for further analysis, 
objective testing, continued advice, and possible corrective methods. 


III. A case of sex perversion. A theological student, aged 30, comes 
from Springfield to consult about persistent homosexual mal-practices. 
He is guilty of frequent masturbation, and manustupration with young 
boys. He wishes to visit the ward for sex perverts at some state hospital 
for the insane, in order to build up a stronger feeling of repugnance 
against the habit over which he has no self-control. He is found to be a 
young man of superior intelligence, character, education and aspirations. 
He recognizes the seriousness of his abnormal conduct and is fully alive 
to the disastrous consequences to his career and good name if not over- 
come. He is now liable to a prison sentence if convicted before a court. 
An analysis by means of detailed inquiry into his personal history re- 
veals some apparent sources of his misconduct and assists him to see how 
to regain his self-control. Suggestions are given regarding the nature 
of the mental and physical factors involved and how to control them. 
He is immensely relieved and assures us that the information imparted 
has saved him from mental collapse, and will surely inspire and aid him 
to regain his self-control. He is urged to consult us further in case of 
continuation or relapse. 


IV. A case of inability to learn. A pre-medical student, Arts 2, now 
on probation, consults us on his own volition regarding an “‘inability to 
learn from books.’’ He states that he can not learn from books or from 
group instructica in spite of conscientious effort and in spite of good 
ability and successful previous academic record. . The examination 
shows a man of sincere purpose, sound character, strong personality and 
high intelligence who apparently suffers from disturbed motivation and 
the inferiority complex. The disability has developed apparently on a 
subconscious basis of mental conflict due to a desire to assume larger 
responsibilities, and unusual paternal affection. There is a history of 
strong adolescent shock with suggestions of a father complex, normal in 
type, but exaggerated in degree. This case is now under consultation. 
The analysis has already gone far to reestablish self-confidence. Cor- 
rective measures have already been indicated. We are confident of 
ultimate rehabilitation. 
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V. A case of dropping work in the midst of the quarter. A young 
woman student, Arts 1, 18 years old, is referred by the Secretary of the 
College of Arts for a statement as to her ability to carry Psychology 401, 
which she is failing and desires to drop. Examination shows her to be 
of somewhat above average mentally, capable of carrying university 
work suited to her class rank, and of securing above average grades. 
An intensive study of her study schedule reveals poor planning of time 
in the work of the second quarter. She says that she has deliberately 
chosen to put more time on history, to save her credit on that course 
which is continuous throughout two quarters, and if anything has to 
suffer, she thinks it best to select something involving only one quar- 
ter’s credit. Advice regarding the more efficient planning of her work, 
encouragement to do her best to pass all her work, and a little talk on 
what the college has a right to expect of one of her ability, sends her out 
witha promise to try her best. Her instructors report signs of more con- 
sistent application. At the end of the quarter she reports voluntarily 
that she has made a passing grade in Psychology, and expresses her 
appreciation for the help she received. ; 

VI. A case of forgery. A young woman, Ed. 4, 20 years old, is sent 
to the Clinic by the Dean of Women because she has forged a check. 
She proves to be of inferior mentality and to have a colorless personality. 
She is working her way through school. Previously she has borrowed 
money from the girl whose pay check she signed in her own handwriting 
with no attempt at disguise. She has never had anything to do with 
banking before, and thought that this was simply a matter between her 
and her friend. She seems much distressed at the serious consequences 
of her ignorance, and says that she has learned her lesson. In the 
course of the examination another conduct problem is discovered, 
namely, a violation of woman’s athletic association rules by playing ona 
professional team while also a member of aclass team. When the facts 
are all learned, this proves to be an offense of a similar nature to the first 
—a failure to sense the importance of her own acts. She is typically 
inferior, mentally, socially, emotionally,and in personal bearing. She 
has never had adequate training at home. Sheisarather hopeless case. 
She is advised to find some older person to whom she might go for advice 
about everyday affairs. The prognosis is not good. However, change 
to a smaller school is recommended, on the grounds that there she could 
receive more personal oversight. Choice of a school, and further 
“‘mental bolstering’’ is to be undertaken. 


VII. A case of personality defect. A young woman, Ed. 4, room-mate 
of case 6, is sent for study also by the Dean of Women. The charge 
against her is that she was with case 6 at the time of the forging of the 
check, and did not attempt tostop her. This girl proves to be of much 
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the same type as the preceding, the chief difference being a great lack 
of initiative and the fact that she does not have to support herself. She 
isalsoanorphan. The two girls cling to each other for mutual encour- 
agement. As a means of developing this girl’s initiative, she is en- 
couraged to take a decided stand on all moral issues and to help her 
chum todothesame. There are no evidences of emotional instability, 
or emotional complexes. Here again is a picture of constitutional in- 
feriority which will never succeed in a complexenvironment. She will 
never be a social problem, in a positive sense. 


VIII. A case of suspected insanity. A young woman, Ed. 4, 31 years 
old, is sent by the Dean of Women because of suspected insanity, evi- 
denced by ‘‘queer’’ actions, ‘‘hallucinations’’ and ‘‘undue emotion- 
alism.’’ Examination reveals that this is a psychiatric type of case, 
although there is no evidence of actual mental derangement at the time 
of exainination. She is somewhat hysterical, her emotions are easily 
aroused, but her condition does not justify a diagnosis of more than in- 
stability on the basis of her present condition. Her life history is given 
connectedly and with much insight into two mental collapses for the 
treatment of which she spent two periods in private sanatoria. The 
first episode was precipitated by the death of her father, after along and 
painful period (to the patient) of family troubles and disagreement. 
The patient thinks her breakdown was the result of an emotional com- 
plex, which she has almost completely rationalized. The second attack 
came after the patient had an illness, and immediately following her 
mother’s re-marriage. Evidently this revived the earlier conflicts 
which the patient thought had been rationalized. A frank discussion of 
her history seemed to bring great relief to the patient, who because of 
the intimate nature of the difficulty and the social prominence of the 
family, had never felt free to confide in anyone before. Owing to the 
close of the quarter, and to the fact that the young woman is graduating 
at this time, further follow-up work on this case is impossible, however 
she promised to return for further help and advice. This is a case where 
much could be done by further analysis and frank discussion. The pity 
is that psychoanalytic treatment could not have been used long ago on 
this case. 

Note: It is rather interesting to note that cases of maladjustment so 
frequer.'\y come to the attention of the administrative officers just at 
the close of a quarter, when the strain of final examinations and fatigue 
drive the girl to seek help. Preventive work should be begun earlier 
in the year, so that better follow-up work could be done, and these 
breakdowns prevented. Preventive work of this sort is being success- 
fully done among the lodging pupils of the Columbus School for Girls, 
under the direction of Dr. Florence Mateer, and very definite decrease in 
strain and in “‘spring breakdowns’”’ is resulting. 
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IX. Vocational guidance case. This young woman, Arts 1, 18 years 
old, comes to the Clinic for Vocational Guidance. She is found to be of 
average (college) intelligence, and slightly spoiled by the attention she 
has received because of her more than usual physical and social charm. 
On first interview she makes a very pleasing impression which does not 
however, increase with acquaintance. A study of her abilities and in- 
terests reveals a strong interest in heavy drama and the Shakespearean 
stage. She has some vocal ability and some ability in design. She is 
advised to seek expert opinion on these three lines of ability. She is 
also shown the best way to make use of the campus opportunities to find 
the thing for which she is best suited. She is discouraged from attempt- 
ing newspaper reporting in which she is also interested, because of cer- 
tain specific disabilities, one of which is a difficulty inthe discriminating 
use of English (she is a Russian Jew and learned Yiddish and English 
simultaneously). She is instructed in the principles underlying voca- 
tional choice. 


X. A.aseof stealing. This young woman, Arts 1, 18 years of age, of 
a prominent family, is sent by the Dean of Women because she stole a 
coat from the gymnasium locker room. Later she wore the coat on the 
campus where it was recognized by the owner, and after many attempts 
to deny the charge, confession and restitution were made. This girl is 
found to be on the verge of a physical breakdown as the result of infected 
tonsils and anemia (doctor’s report). Mentally she shows the effect of 
the recent strain of appearing to answersuchacharge. Herintelligence 
is above the average. She willingly enters into codperation to discover 
the causes underlying her act, which is her only offense. Exhaustive 
study of her previous life fails to find any basis for the offense, except a 
possible shortcoming in her sense of ownership. This probably dates 
back to high school days when promiscuous borrowing of articles of ap- 
parel was the habit of the girls with whom she associated. This is fully 
explained to the patient who is helped to rationalize her act as being a 
natural consequence of this habit. She is advised to remain at home 
during the ensuing quarter for the purpose of regaining her health. She 
is to be permitted to return to school when she is able to do so, partly 
as a result of the findings of the Clinic in her case. 


XI. Acase of beginning infantile regression. A young woman student 
of Ohio University, Athens, is referred by friends because she is acting 
‘‘queerly,’’ absenting herself from classes, talking “‘baby talk,’’ and 
acting in general like a child. She is 28 years old. She is seen in her 
room under the pretext of afriendly call. When assured of understand- 
ing she readily discussed her problem, a love affair with a man some years 
her junior. The situation made it necessary that she should discuss it 
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with none of her friends, soshe had tried torepressit. Frank discussion 
of the problem of age difference and the reason for society’s attitude 
toward it, helps her to dissipate part of the conflict. A discussion of 
common sense methods of dealing with the practical aspects of the situ- 
ation seems to result in the complete freedom from the disturbed state, 
and without any mention or suggestion, she at once resumes her normal, 
grown-up manners of speech anu action. Her friends report that she 
has remained entirely normal in the months since this interview, and 
that she has also been in better health. 


XII. A divorcecase. A Graduate student, Mrs. X., in the university 
to finish her Master’s Thesis, her year of residence being completed, 
comes voluntarily to the author for help to justify her separation from 
her husband. This appeal is the result of a chance remark made to her 
in a class in psychoanalysis, in answer to her question as to a possible 
Freudian explanation of her difficulty in writing ‘‘be’’ for ‘‘we’’ and vice 
versa, several times in writing her thesis. She confides the information 
that she has a husband and a small son, but is not living with them, al- 
though there has been no open break, her return for the degree being 
rationalized to her husband by her desire to teach and so help out in 
family finances which are rather precarious just at thistime. She finds 
married life intolerable because of her husband’s lack of consideration 
for her, which she says has been more pronounced since his becoming a 
chiropractor. He refuses to leave this occupation. Analysis of her own 
sex life shows a strong father-fixation. Her habits of reaction to diffi- 
cult situations are the childish ones of ‘‘temper spells’’ or running away. 
Her mother has always ruled her husband by these same methods. 
Since Mrs. X. is something of a psychologist herself, it is possible in a 
very short time to show her the roots of her difficulty. Her husband 
responds surprisingly to a more adult attitude on the part of his wife, 


and the family are reunited on a better basis of understanding than ever 
before. 


XIII. A college ‘‘crush’’ case. This case, which is still pending, is 
included to show the need which exists for a well-known, well-estab- 
lished agency where help for problems may be sought. In private con- 
versation with the Secretary of the Arts College, a young woman stu- 
dent expresses the wish that something could be done to relieve her 
from the annoying attentions of an underclass woman who had become 
devotedly and romantically attached to her. After considerable urg- 
ing, the girl reveals the name of her young admirer. The girl proves to 
be enrolled in the Coliege of Agriculture. The next step was the refer- 
ence of the situation to the Secretary of the College of Agriculture, who 
in turn referred the information to the head of the Department of Home 
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Economics, and she in her turn called on the Dean of Women for advice, 
who finally referred the case to the Clinic. Since the data were so in- 
complete, an interview with the Secretary of the Arts College was the 
nextstep. It waslearned that the complainant had asked that her name 
be withheld, so a message was sent to her through the Secretary of the 
Arts College, to the effect that if she desired to come in person to the 
clinic, she could receive advice and help in handling her problem. Sug- 
gestions were also sent to her as to means for transforming this un- 
healthy condition into a normal friendship (fearing that timidity would 
prevent her consulting the clinic). Sufficient time has not yet elapsed 
for areport on the outcome, but the case is recorded here as another evi- 
dence of a student need of help. 


XIV. A case of alleged sleeping sickness. This is a report of a case 
that is still under clinical observation and investigation. It is given 
in its incomplete state because it also illustrates concretely certain 
campus needs. 

A young woman student, Arts 1, aged 16, consults the clinic on the 
advice of her instructor regarding a condition of alleged sleeping sick- 
ness withahistory resembling psychic epilepsy (epileptic equivalent) or 
postencephalitis. She falls asleep in class and elsewhere, goes into stu- 
porous states from which she can not be aroubed, has periodic uncon- 
trollable temper spells, accompanied by profanity, vulgarity (or de- 
lirium), of which she appears to have no recollection. The examination 
reveals a case of bad mental anc physical hygiene, combined with emo- 
tional instability »nd aromantic temperament. After the second inter- 
view she presents fervid verses written in praise of the wonderful bene- 
fit her consultations have been in her life! 

She overworks, undersleeps, abuses her diet, carries too much work 
and engages in too many social and athletic activities. She resorts to 
extreme measures to attract attention, especially of young men, even 
going so far as to undress with the blinds of her room raised high al- 
though she has been warned that she is in full view of men rooming 
across the street. 

Witha tendency toward reverie, she romances, then dissimulates and 
practically malingers. In three different attempts to secure a con- 
nected history of her life, entirely contradictory data are obtained, 
by different examiners. These data are further contradicted by facts 
obtained from neighbors. 

A sister who is enrolled in the College of Education makes high 
grades, and presents no social problems. She, however, is also subject 
to some sort of spells in which she loses consciousness for varying periods 
of time. 

Because of this, the patient was taken for neurological examination 
to a well established local physician, who reports that he finds no evi- 
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dences of disturbances of reflexes, and reports that he ‘“‘had a very en- 
joyable conversation with a young woman of unusual intelligence.”’ 

The Kent-Rosanoff association tests show clearly the existences of 
sex complexes, and a large number (15-19) of individual and low fre- 
quency responses. When attempt is made to approach the subject of 
sex experiences, the patient introduces other topics. At the same time, 
she was seen to be flirting with a man, a stranger to her, waiting in an 
adjoining office. Reports of open flirting come from every one con- 
nected with the case. As yet it has been impossible to get any real 
codéperation from the patient. She apparently enjoys being the center 
of the stage, and keeps her appointments for that reason. 

Her intelligence rating on the University Intelligence tests is at the 
50 percentile or Group 3. On the Morgan Mental Measure she makes a 
score of eighteen years, two years above her actual age. 

She completed her high school course in 3 years, with honor. In her 
third year she took a leading part in both the junior and the senior class 
plays. She was active in athletics and social affairs. 

Her university grades average C, with both very high and very low 
marks. She seems to have some talent in writing, and says that she 
has had a scenario accepted by Famous Players Co. Also that she has 
had poems printed. In the absence of tangible evidence to the state- 
ment, it must not be taken too seriously. 

At the end of the third interview, a ‘‘calling of her bluff,’ a stiff repri- 
mand and candid suggestions work wonders in almost immediately 
setting her straight and doing away with the “‘sleeping sickness’’ which 
has notsincereappeared. Infact the ‘‘dramatizing’’ for effect has con- 
siderably subsided, and has turned itself more definitely into attracting 
the attention of men to herself. This shows in her extreme dressing as 
well as in her conduct. 

Recently she has been called into the office of the Dean of Women on 
complaint of the woman for whom she was working for board dnd room. 
The trouble in this instance is connected with the same type of mild 
exhibitionism mentioned previously. She issaid to have sat half clothed 
smoking in an upstairs window and to have called to men passing the 
house. For this and other reasons the Dean has removed her to the 
home of a relative in Columbus in the hope that more strict supervision 
will be possible. 

This is indeed a maladjusted adolescent. She needs help. As yet it 
has been impossible to reach the root of the trouble. Adequate medical 
and laboratory studies have not been secured. 


These case studies are presented not so much from the.stand- 
point of diagnosis or treatment as from the standpoint of 
illustrating how varied are the types of maladjustment found 
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in the course of a brief investigation on a single campus. The 
practical results of the clinical side of this investigation have 
been to show that help can be given to many if not all of the 
maladjusted students, that they respond with appreciation to 
an attempt to help them, and to show that a more complete 
organization of the resources for giving this help is imperative 
before further work can be successfully undertaken in the 
clinic. 

It will be evident to anyone sufficiently interested to have 
followed this topic to this point, that the individual handling 
of these problem cases is expensive both from the point of time 
and money. Might there not be some other method of solving 
the problem? Would it not be possible to give courses in Men- 
tal Hygiene in which the minor problems could be handled by 
the students themselves, leaving only the most severe cases to 
be dealt with individually. We have no doubt that this 
is a possible solution. This was the basis of a class in Elemen- 
tary Psychology organized by the writer in a high school of 
which she was principal, and the results of the work done there 
have been most encouraging. The attitude toward the class 
on the part of the students enrolled in the course, was most 
enthusiastic. Professor Laird has attempted the same type 
of experiment with college students (8), and reports that 
“College students are eager for instruction in Mental Hygiene 
especially as it affects them personally. It was estimated to be 
of more value to them than any other part of the course in 
Elementary Psychology. That it results in much personal 
benefit is shown by the results ‘before and after taking’ which 
will be reported in detail shortly”’ (8). 

Wallin (14) reports the existence of sixteen university clinics, 
but in no instance is any mention made of work done in these 
clinics for the University students themselves. Anderson (1) 
states that ‘‘a well-known Eastern college has recently under- 
taken to create the position of full-time psychiatric adviser to 
the student body. It is believed that work of this nature 
would justify the most serious consideration and would within 
a given time produce definite results.” 
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Morrison (10) of Minnesota sent out a questionnaire to 342 
deans of 32 State Universities, 14 privately endowed colleges 
and universities and 8 women’s colleges to find out: 


a, Whether any effort was being made by the universities to analyze 
the causes of students leaving college. 

b. What proportion of the students had mental difficulties as under- 
graduates and graduates. 

c. What was the attitude of educators toward the need of work in 
mental hygiene in the universities from both the instructor’s and stu- 
dent’s standpoint and how the problem of reaching and advising the 
students on this subject might be approached. 


His results show that there seem to be many universities 
which have analyzed to some extent the causes of students leav- 
ing college, but little further is done about it. The proportion 
of students having difficulties of a mental nature was thought 
by most to be sufficient to warrant a careful study. There wasa 
fairly general agreement that mental hygiene advice would help, 
but many different methods were suggested as to how the stu- 
dents could be brought into touch with such help, and who 
should be the one to give the help. Opinion was about equally 


divided on the question of required mental hygiene courses. 
Many mentioned the difficulty of securing persons of requisite 
training to do this work. 

In his summary Dr. Morrison suggests several possible plans, 
viz.: 


1. The employment of a neuro-psychiatrist on the staff of the Univer- 
sity Health Service. 

2. A complete physical and mental examination of every student 
once a year. 

3. Instructional lectures on this subject to the faculty, both for their 
own good and so that they might earlier recognize danger signals in their 
students. 

4. Faculty advisers of small groups of students. 

5. Encouraging students to seek help from deans and instructors. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


1. The scholastic, social and personal probl ns of college 
students are based on natural and understandable causes. 
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2. These problems are receiving inadequate attention. 

3. These problems are present on every campus. 

4. A beginning of handling these problems has been made 
by the psychological clinic. 

5. Individual handling of these problems is a necessity be- 
cause of the extremely personal nature of most of them. How- 
ever, 

6. Mental Hygiene classes would serve as a preventive 
measure, and might care for some of the less serious problems. 

7. Little or no work is now being done in most universities, 
although the problem is being recognized, and the solution is 
only a matter of time, and publicity. 

8. There is need of much additional study and experiment to 
determine: 

a. Methods of organization. 

b. Methods of securing cases. 

. Clinical syllabus for the examination of cases. 
. Suitable objective tests. 

. Routine procedure. 

. Methods of follow-up work. 


. Correlation with other campus agencies. 
. There is a need for educating the public to the apprecia- 
tion of this new point of view toward a familiar problem. 
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PURPOSE 


This study is an attempt to throw light on the foreign lan- 
guage school problem which is perplexing Hawaii. There is a 
definite sentiment among the leading thinkers in Hawaii that 
the schools conducted privately in Oriental languages are 
detrimental to Amereapization azd racial assimilation. This 
is one aspect of the-broad wave of ‘Americanization which was 
one of the results of the World War but is intensified by the 
persistent hostility of California to the Oriental on the western 
coast. Naturally, the sentiment against the foreign language 
schools in Hawaii, which has recently crystallized into regulat- 
ing legislation, is founded on definite reasons. There are three 
of the reasons which are current: (1) The foreign language 
schools are unpatriotic, if not positively seditious, (2) the for- 
eign language schools, coming as they do as an extra daily bur- 
den of confinement in school and of mental activity, are detri- 
mental to the health of the boys and girls attending them, (3) 
the foreign language schools retard the children in the public 
schools and handicap.them in their acquisition of the English 
language. The -first argument is exceedingly difficult to sub- 
stantiate with positive evidence. The second and third argu- 
ments are verifiable by evidence if trouble is taken to secure 
the facts. It is the purpose of this study to determine what 
influence, if any, attendance at a school conducted in an Orien- 
tal language has on the acquisition of and ability to use the 
English language. 

411 
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The real opposition to these schools in Hawaii is directed 
against the Japanese language schools. The Chinese and Kor- 
ean language schools pass almost unnoticed. This is for two 
reasons. First, and probably most important, the Japanese 
are suspected because of their imperialistic and militaristic 
tendencies as a race and there is fear that we may haye, grow- 
ing up in our midst, a people who have such sympathy toward 
their fatherland that in time of discord it might lead to definite 
allegiance with Japan. It is the fear of a hyphenated-American 
group who might, as the German-Americans during the war, 
play treacherous, which is the background of the real opposition 
to the Japanese language schools. There is no analogous fear 
of the Chinese and Korean laUguage schools. But the second 
reason, which supports the first, is that the Japanese language 
schools so far outnumber the rest of the language schools. ‘The 
figures from the inspector of Language Schools of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for June 15, 1923, tell the story. 





PUPILS TEACHERS SCHOOLS 





18,920 | 325 
1,170 27 
241 14 

21 1 








20, 352 367 











Unfortunately, practically all the: Japanese children attend 
schools in their own language (besides the public schools) so 
that it was impossible to study the effect of language school 
attendance on their English ability. After casting around it 
was discovered that not all the Chinese children attend schools 
in the Chinese language. In fact, the proportions of those who 
do and those who do not attend such schools are roughly equal. 
Accordingly, it was proposed to study a number of Chinese 
children who have attended schools conducted in the Chinese 
language and an equal number of those who have not attended 
such schools to see if there is any difference in their ability to 
treat with the English language. Since the real contention is 
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over the Japanese language schools, it is unfortunate that this 
study could not have been made on them. The results of this 
study, however, ought to be applicable to schools conducted in 
any Oriental language. While Chinese and Japanese are not 
the same language, in fact, are as different as French and Ger- 
man, they resemble each other in certain respects, especially in 
their written symbols and probably are enough like each other 
and unlike English to make the results of this study apply to the 
Japanese situation. All that can be definitely claimed is that 
the results are true for the Chinese. ‘They ought to give the 
careful thinker and shrewd observer material so that he may 
draw more correct conclusions than he otherwise might as to the 
influence of the Japanese schools. 


METHOD 


The most obvious way to attack this problem is to find what 
retardation there exists in the public school progress of those 
children who have attended Chinese language schools as com- 
pared with those Chinese children who have not attended these 
schools. If children who have attended Chinese language 
schools are older, grade for grade in the public schools, than 
those who have not attended Chinese language schools, and the 
intelligence of the two groups is the same, then we may attribute 
this retardation to factors in the environment among which 
would be the Chinese language schools. And since ability to 
progress in public schools is dependent on the ability to use and 
understand English language, such retardation would be evi- 
dence of a difference in their ability in English. Such retarda- 
tion, if it exists, might well be due to differences in the home 
environment. Accordingly, if it is possible to eliminate the 
language influence of the home, what difference exists might 
properly be attributed to the Chinese language school, the only 
other powerful differentiative influence in the child’s life. 

But a more direct and more accurate method than that of 
studying the grade retardation is measuring the children with 
tests which deal with various phases of their English ability. 
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Such a method is more direct as it measures the English ability 
directly and does not depend on any hypothesis of progress in 
school waiting on English language ability. Such a method is 
more accurate because whereas 77 per cent of the children are 
measured by a reading test (Thorndike-McCall) within a year 
of their true reading ability, as pupils are usually graded (on 
the basis of the teacher’s judgments and improvised examina- 
tions) only 56 per cent are in the grade which most nearly fits 
their ability.! 

The following tests were selected to measure various phases 
of English ability: 


Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Form 3. 

Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge, Form A. 

Kelley-Trabue Completion Exercise Alpha. 

Charters’ Diagnostic Language Test, Miscellaneous A, Form 1. 


Besides these four tests Pintner’s Non-Language Mental 
Tests were given. These tests are wholly independent of lan- 
guage even to the directions. The directions are given in the 
form of illustrative exercises on the blackboard. However, 


oral directions are also given. I doubt if this was the slightest 
advantage to any, as all the children are able to understand 
simple spoken English. Naturally, the tests depend on ac- 
quired experience, but it is experience that is shared by all 
groups alike and hence the test is a good measure of innate 
intelligence.2 Non-verbal tests never have shown quite the 


1 Kelley found in the standardization of the Stanford Achievement 
Test that in four California school systems only 35 per cent of the chil- 
dren were in the grade which most nearly fitted their ability. 

? In this connection it was suggested that children who have attended 
a Chinese language school would have an advantage in this Pintner 
Non-Verbal Test because of the similarity of the material to Chinese 
symbols, especially in tests 2and3. Tocheck thie I computed the per- 
formance of the two groups (those who have never attended and those 
who have attended Chinese language school) for tests 1, 4, 5 and 6, also 
tests 2 and 3, and obtained the correlation between test performance and 
having attended Chinese language school (bi-serial r). Thecorrelation 
between tests |-4-5—6 and having attended Chinese Language School is 
+0.225. The correlation between test 2-3 and having attended Chinese 
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validity that verbal tests have shown. The writer takes it that 
this is because it is more difficult to devise non-verbal tests 
which make the same demands on thought that verbal tests do. 
But since we are using these tests to determine average perfor- 
mance on large groups, they ought to show average levels of 
innate ability as accurately as could be desired. 

These tests were given to Chinese children in two elementary 
schools in Honolulu which I shall call schools A and B. The 
tests were given about a week apart in March, 1923. A morn- 
ing was used to give all the tests in a given school but the order 
in different rooms was different. The tests were given by six of 
my students in Education, my wife and myself, and the condi- 
tions under which they were given were very satisfactory. 


WHAT THE AGE GRADE FIGURES SHOW 


When the sheets were sorted into the three piles which 
showed the number who have or have not attended Chinese 
language school, they made groups of the following sizes. 





YEARS OF ATTENDANCE AT 
CHINESE LANGUAGE SCHOOL 





Never | 0to2 | 2- Total 





233 


| 
Public school A 2 | 141 | 280 


Public school B | 52 | 110 





| 251 | 513 





language school is +0.225 (by chance, just the same). The scores on 
2-3 were jammed at the top of the test and hence before the bi-serial 
formula could be used a correction for o had to be made using formula 
188 on p. 227 of Kelley’s ‘‘Statistical Methods.’’ The careful reader 
will note later that the total Pintner Non-Verbal Test correlates with 
attendance at Chinese language school +0.282. I attribute this to the 
fact that since no correction has been made in tests 2 and 3 for jamming 
at the top, the ¢ in the bi-serial r formula is too small. 

The conclusion of this is that the Pintner Non-Verbal Test is a valid 
test by which to compare the intelligence of our two groups. I wish to 
stress here the fact that there is no appreciable transfer even in the 
case of material which so closely resembles Chinese symbols. 
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The statistical age constants by grade are: 





YEARS 
ATTENDANCE 
LANGUAGE 
SCHOOL V | VI 








Mean age in years 





12.36 13.35 
12.00 13.32 
12.03 13 .26 

















' ; 0.27 
2- ' ; 0.18 0.18 





To determine whether the differences in age in a given grade 
between those who had never attended Chinese language school 
and those who had attended two years or more were significant 
the o’s of the differences were obtair 2d, using the formula: 


ca= Vator 








IV Vv VI VII VIII 





0.31 | 0.32 0.32 0.37 0.32 
0.48 | 1.03 0.28 0.38 1.31 








and the probabuity that such a difference is a real difference and 
not a difference dependent on chance is very low. 

The correlation between age and having attended language 
school using bi-serial 
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f= 








IV Vv VI vil VIII 





r —0.11 —0.16 —0.03 —0.06 —0.18 
Cr +0.10 +0.11 +0.13 +0.17 +0.23 








This tells the same story as the former—that the numbers 
are too few to give a significant relationship between grade 
retardation and attendance at language school. 

Thinking that perhaps a summation of differences in grade 
retardation might yield a significant result I tried the following. 
Slipping the distribution of the 5th grade down one year (as 
though the whole grade had never been promoted from the 
fourth grade), slipping the distribution of the sixth down two 
years, etc., I summed the distributions across and found the 
difference in means of these total distributions. This is the 
equivalent of finding a weighted average of the separate grade 
differences. 

Calling the mean of the group that had never attended lan- 
guage school as par, the group that has attended 0 to 2 years 
is 0.24 of a year younger per grade and the group that had 
attended 2 or more years is 0.14 of a year younger per grade, 
where the o of this last difference is 0.08. Here again we find no 
significant difference. On the basis of these figures it seems 
that the Chinese foreign language schools do not have a retard- 
ing influence which is appreciable with the number of children 
used in this study. 


WHAT THE TESTS SHOW 


The method of correlation was used to interpret the test 
results. Bi-serial r was used in the correlations with attendance 
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at language school. Chronological age and intelligence (non- 
verbal) was eliminated by partial correlation. 

For convenience, let the following numbers symbolize the 
units used: 








. Thorndike-McCal!l Reading 

. Thorndike Word Knowledge 

. Kelley-Trabue Completion 

. Charters Language 

. Attendance at Language School 


NOAPRwone oO 











Correlations 


(Numbers in parenthesis are o,) 





2 3 4 5 6 
+0 .385 +0.769 | +0.601 | +0.697 
(0.037) (0.019); (0.028)} (0.023) 





+0 .386 +0.555 | +0.451 | +0.491 
(0.037) (0.031)} (0.035)} (0.034) 


+0 .439 | +0.398 | +0.376 
(0.036)| (0.037)| (0.038) 


+0.759 | +0.711 | +0.741 
(0.019)| (0.022)| (0.019) 


+0.684 | +0.754 
(0.023) (0.019) 


+0 .698 
(0.023) 
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The four first order correlations show that there is practically 
no relationship between having attended a Chinese language 
school and ability with the English language. The correlation 


Four first order correlations 





r oY 





+0.058 | (0.058) 
+0.024 | (0.058) | The formula used to compute 
—0.015 | (0.058) the o; is that for bi-serial r 
+0.096 | (0.058) 














27.1 = +0.286 (0.054) shows that there is a significant positive 
relationship between intelligence and attendance at a Chinese 
language school. 


Second order coefficients 








The formula used to compute 
cy is that for bi-serial r 








This gives us the correlation between the various language 
functions and attendance at Chinese language schools with age 
and intelligence rendered constant. 





’ 

| VOCABU- | cOoM- 
NG sANGUAG 
waAnIne LARY pLetions | “ANGUAGE 





| 1.07 | 1.74 0.55 





None of these is significant. The language schooi has apparent 
slight retarding effect in the different functions, but the num- 
bers used in this study were not large enough to make this 
certain. Note that the language test shows a positive (although 
inconclusive) correlation with attendance at language school. 
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If we take the average of the four correlations (—0.045) and 


multiply the population by 4 making o, = 0.029 = = 1.55 giving 


only a low probability (16 to 1) that there is a retarding influ- 
ence coming from the Chinese language school. 

Our final problem is to locate the cause of this retardation in 
English ability. Such retardation must occur where these 
children who are retarded are handicapped in their English 
ability. These places may be (1) of the Chinese language 
school, (2) the home. I can think of no other place where those 
children who do not attend language school are going to have 
any extra advantage in acquiring English. Certainly the pub- 
lic school, playground, street or moving picture house is not 
going to discriminate between children who have and children 
who have not attended Chinese language school. 

The foliowing tabulation shows which language is commonly 
reported in the homes of these children: 


Language spoken in the home 





YEARS OF 
ATTENDANCE BOTH LANGUAGES 
AT CHINESE OR DOUBTFUL, 
LANGUAGE OR UNENOWN 

SCHOOLS 





0 132 (84%) 16 (10%) 10 ( 6%) 158 
0-2 73 (75%) 16 (35%) 10 (10%) 104 
2- 204 (81%) 32 (13%) 15 ( 5%) 251 


414 64 35 513 




















There is no difference in the relative amounts of Chinese and 
English spoken in the home for the different groups as reported 
by the children. I must conclude therefore that the retardation 
of about five months for a twelve year old child in ability in 
English is caused by attendance at the Chinese language school. 


INFLUENCE OF THE LANGUAGE IN THE HOME 


It was shown earlier that there was no correlation between 
attending foreign language school and speaking English in the 
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home. Several interesting things come out of a study of the 
35 children who say they come from English speaking homes. 





CHILDREN FROM 
ENGLISH SPEAKING 
HOMES 


ALL CHINESE 
CHILDREN 





s 


bo G2 00 Go 


99.3 
88.3 
95 4 
85.2 
90.9 








SESS BSRS 
pane 





The numbers are too small to make any differences significant. 
It is evident that the children are of about the same brightness 
as those wao come from Chinese speaking homes and are not 
at ail superior in their English ability to those children. Note 
that they, excel in hostnpn & and are inferior in their recogni- 
Sion of language errors *utting this last with the small posi- 
tive corrélation found ine ven attendance at language school 
and language leads me’ ‘to surmise that there is something of 
significance here. ‘Those children who learn their English at 
school jearn better Eyglish than when they learn poor English 
at, hore. The: Nwpatett: ‘English which the home furnishes 
resusts ap Tae Mag Maguage habits as far as grammatical correct- 
neksbgoes, tar when they hear no English at home. Correct 
speech bas a worse enemy in the Pidgin English of the home 
than in the Chinese language school. On the other hand, 
English in the home results in a larger English vocabulary than 
when the conversation and thought is in Chinese. Here again 
the Chinese language school works to prevent the growth of the 
vocabulary by requiring expression and thinking in Chinese. 
I estimate that the influence of the home and playground is 
about four times as great as the Chinese language school in caus- 
ing retardation in the English language. 





PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


PRACTICAL CONCLUSIONS 


The first conclusion to be drawn is the fact that differences 
among individuals far exceed differences caused by any one 
social agency—far exceed differences caused by attendance at a 
Chinese language school. The distribution of I.Q.’s shows this 
plainly. I hope that those who are interested in education in 
Hawaii will consider this fact seriously. We have been afraid 
of the influence of the foreign language school and yet the influ- 
ence of the foreign language school is only about one-fiftieth 
of that influence that gives one twelve-year-old chiid the ability 
of the average child of nine and another twelve-year old child 
the ability of the average youth of fifteen. What is this factor 
which produces these really remarkable differences? Home 
conditions may account for part of these differences, but hered- 
ity is alsoa large factor. If we are really interested in the Eng- 
lish of the children and the kind of English they will speak as 
adults we had better let the foreign language school alone and 
turn our attention to the home, the playground, and to the kind 
of individuals who are born. Of course, these factors are prac- 
tically impossible to influence, but that shows us that the lan- 
guage situation cannot be changed overnight. ‘The public 
schools on the islands are doing a heroic and effective work along 
this line. 

The second conclusion is that the effect of the Chinese lan- 
guage school on the English ability of its students is so small 
as to be negligible. If I am not mistaken, it is the gross correla- 
tion of attendance at foreign language school and ability in Eng- 
lish that is the bone of contention. As we have seen that is 
negligible, but, if anything, is positive. ‘Taking Chinese chil- 
dren as you find time they are not noticeably retarded in English 
because of attending foreign language schools. Chinese chil- 
dren who attend Chinese language schools are neither younger 
nor older in their grades than those who have not attended 
Chinese language school. 

I take it that the real retardation of the children who attend 
Chinese language school because of their superior intelligence 
does not enter into the controversy. People, in general, do not 
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care whether children are achieving what their ability warrants 
so long as they keep up with their school mates. But to the 
educator and to the psychologist these children who attend 
Chinese language school are probably slightly retarded from 
what they would have achieved if they had not attended the 
foreign language school. Since this small retardation cannot 
be due to home condition, we must ascribe it to the foreign 
language school as the only differentiating factor. This re- 
tardation is practically nil in language habits. The retardation 
shows itself in their stock of English words and in their ability 
to use these English words to express their thoughts. 








AN ANALYSIS OF SEVERAL WELL-KNOWN TESTS 
H. E. GARRETT anp V. W. LEMMON 


Columbia University 


This paper is an attempt to analyze, through the technique 
of partial correlation, two well known cancellation tests— 
the A-test and the a-t test—and the equally well known Color 
Naming test. Whipple in his “Manual of Mental and Physical 
Tests’ says in the introduction! that ‘“What we need is not new 
tests, though they are welcome enough, but an exhaustive 
investigation of a selected group of tests that have already 
been proposed.” And even a superficial examination of the 
literature of tests will convince one that very often indeed, 
workers with tests have used them with no clear understanding 
of what the tests measure, or—what is worse—with the idea 
that a test actually measures say, attention, or perception, or 
reasoning, because it is so labeled. Indications that even if 
we do not know exactly what a test measures, at least we 
realize it, are seen in the tendency of present-day workers to 
call a test by some descriptive title rather than in terms of some 
more or less vaguely defined mental function which it may be 
thought of as measuring; and so we have cancellation tests, 
opposites tests, completion tests, etc., instead of tests of per- 
ception, association, or reasoning. 

It seems to the writers that the next step is to separate out, 
so far.as this can be done, the various factors which make for 
efficiency of performance in a given test. The better these 
factors can be identified, the better able we are to say what our 
test measures. Rosenow? has shown in a very complete 


t Manual! of Mental and Physical Tests, Simpler Processes, 1914, p. 4. 
* The Analysi. of Mental Functions, Psych. Mono., 1917, vol. xxiv, 
no. 106. 
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fashion how the method of partial correlation may be used 
in analyzing mental tests and the purpose of this paper is to 
show how the method may be employed to find some, at least, 
of the factors which condition the performance of tests, which, 
though generally considered simple, are often very differently 
interpreted. 


I, CANCELLATION TESTS 


Though generally admitted to be among the simplest tests 
that we have, tests of cancellation have presumably measured 
different functions for different investigators. Generally,* 
such tests have been known as tests of “discrimination” or 
“attention”; with variations, they have been called tests of 
“speed of perception,” “efficiency of perception,” “speed and 
accuracy of perceptual discrimination,” ‘time of discrimination, 
association, and movement.” More specific information can 
be got by studying the correlations of cancellation tests with 
other tests. Cancellation correlates uniformly low with tests 
of general intelligence, and very seldom higher (and often much 
lower) than 0.40 with such tests as analogies, word-building, 
completion etc. While these correlations teil us something 
about cancelling ability, they leave much to be <esired in the 
way of positive information. 

If we look at cancellation from the standpoint of one taking 
the test, it would seem that we are able to discover at least two 
factors upon which efficiency in the tests depends. First, there 
is certainly present the factor of perception or recognition of 
the symbol or symbols to be marked; and secondly there is 
always present the factor of motor movement—the simple 
crossing out of the symbol after we have found it. Vogt* has 
attempted to separate out the motor movement factor by com- 
paring the amount covered in cancellation of the usual kind, 
and the amount covered when the symbols are simply recog- 


8’ Whipple, Manual of Mental and Physica! Tests, Simpler Processes, 
p. 305 ff. 

4 Whipple, Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, Simpler Processes, 
p. 320. 
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nized but not marked. He reported that the marking move- 
ment accounted for from 15 to 40 per cent of the time required 
depending on the practise of the subject. This method would 
seem to be the logical way of getting at the marking factor; 
provided the test, except for the absence of marking, remains 
in all other respects the same. That this is not true, however, 
anyone taking the test can easily discover for himself. Inter- 
ferences, difficulty in holding the place, or marking progress, 
arise to make the test a new test, and not simply cancellation 
minus the marking movement. It was to avoid this “fallacy 
of subtraction” that partial correlation was used as a means 
of analysis. 

We began with the idea of finding tests which would measure 
the two factors, (1) movement involved in marking, and (2) 
simple recognition involved in finding the symbol to be can- 
celled. With this end in view, we gave the A-test and the a-t 
test to a class of 54 undergraduates in Columbia College. 
The task in the first test is to mark out every A (there are 100 
A’s) in a paragraph of pied capital letters. In the second test, 
the subject is required to mark out every word which contains 
both an a and at from a page of Spanish text. Following these, 
several other tests were given: 

1. A test of Rapid Moior Coérdination. This test, devised 
and named by C. K. Taylor, requires the drawing of four short 
vertical lines crossed by a horizontal line (in the form of a 
“‘gate’”’). The measure of performance used by us was the time 
taken to make 100 little “‘gates’’ on a sheet ruled in ten columns 
and ten rows. This test is a measure of simple motor activity, 
and compares with other tests of movement such as making 
dots, dealing cards, etc.’ It seemed to us that this test should 
measure, with a minimum of other factors involved, the simple 
marking employed in cancellation. 

2. A test of Rapid Recognition. (Also devised and named 
by Taylor.) In this test, the subject is given a page of jumbled 
numbers running from 1 to 50, which he is to join by straight 
lines, going from each number to the one which follows it 
directly. 


5 Franz, Handbook of Mental Examination Methods, 1919. 
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8. A test of more complex recognition. In this test the task 
was to locate and mark all of the three-letter words found in a 
paragraph of unspaced and pied material; and directly after- 
wards to locate and mark all of the four-letter words in a second 
paragraph. There were twenty-four words in each paragraph. 
The total time taken on the two paragraphs was recorded and a 
correction added for each word omitted. Three months after 
the first giving of this test, it was repeated on the same group, 
this time with the marking movement omitted. The students 
were instructed to note each word but not to mark it, and as a 
check were required to write down the number of words found 
at the end of the test. 

TABLE 1 
(All records are in seconds) 
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The averages and the SD’s for each of these tests are given in 
table 1. The average of 101.28 seconds on the A-test is closely 
in line with the results of Whitley’ and other investigators who 
have used this test with college students. In table 2 are given 
the correlations of the A-test and the a-t test with each of the 
other tests. None of the correlations are very high (though all 
are positive), the correlation of the A and the a-t tests—e.g. 
0.62—being the highest. Apparently none of our tests overlap 
very completely either of the two cancellation tests, though 
the recognition of words seems to be more closely related to the 
cancellation tests than the rapid motor test. 


6 Tests for Individual Differences, Archives of Psych., no. 19, 1911, 
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The next step was to work out a regression equation which 
would give the relative importance in cancellation of the 
marking movement factor and the recognition factor. It 
seemed to us fair to take the test of Rapid Motor Coérdination 
(known hereafter as r.m.c.) as representative of the marking 
activity which is present in cancellation, but in selecting a test 
which would represent the recognition element, the task was not 
so easy. The so-called Rapid Recognition test was first dis- 
carded because it did not seem to be exactly the same sort of 
recognition which we find in cancelling, and further because it 




















TABLE 2 
~ (8 | ge 
eEree. 
E | 82 | 88 
s | 62 | 3: 
=< = 
Pf Es Ee 
p| i) S| ¢ | sb] # 
= .- = & | Se | Se 
< a = P rc) = 
Re ee ee ee 0.62 | 0.37 | 0.61 | 0.43 | 0.02 
CL is chs ceeds owen ved 0.62 0.22 | 0.38 | 0.53 | 0.38 
ack babi wkecdeech sata 0.37 | 0.22 0.31 | 0.16 | 0.18 
Rapid Recognition............ 0.61 | 0.38 | 0.31 0.27; ° 
Recognition of Words with 
RE ES ey. 0.43 | 0.53 | 0.16 | 0.27 0.42 
Recognition of Words without 
he: tent aedinde-dete eg x 0.02 | 0.38; 0.18; * | 0.42 











* No correlations found. 


is complicated by the drawing of lines, and hence, to some 
degree at least, is dependent on movement. It would look as 
though the Recognition of Words, without marking, would be 
the best test of the recognition of certain symbols, minus the 
marking movement. Further consideration, however, caused 
us to decide against this form of the test in favor of the test, as 
first given, in which the subject was required to mark the words 
when found. In the first place, the marking of the words, as 
reported by the subjects and shecked by observations of the 
experimenter, served rather as a means of keeping the place 
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than as a distraction or as a kind of motor movement. That it 
actually facilitated recognition is shown by the fact that the 
total time taken to mark a blank was, on the average, nearly 
twice as great for the test without marking as for the test 
with marking; and further by the evident difficulty which the 
men had in keeping the place when no marks were made. 
Several students used their finger or followed the lines with a 
pencil in order to keep track of the words as they were recog- 
nized. All reported that the test was far less difficult when the 
marking was permitted. The relatively small part which speed 
of marking, and the relatively great part which ability to find 
the words in the complex material, play in determining one’s 
score seemed to recommend this test as a fair measure of that 
recognition, whose influence in cancellation we wished to find. 
From the statistical standpoint we believed that the two tests 
selected, r.m.c., and Recognition of Words were satisfactory, 
in that they are highly enough correlated with the two cancella- 
tion tests to indicate the presence of common factors, and yet 
they are not so highly related to them as to be merely measures 
of the same function. 

The first regression equation was worked out from the fol- 
lowing variables: 


1, A-test. 
2. Rapid Motor Codrdination test. 
3, Recognition of Words (with marking). 





The partials and the regression equation are given below: 


r 12.3:0.34 r 13.2:0.40 r 23.1:0.00 
2, (A-test) = .31z, (Rapid Motor Coérdination) + 0.382; (Recognition of Words) 


In this equation the SD’s of all of the distributions have been 
taken equal’ in order to show the relative contribution of the 
two tests to the A-test, irrespective of the unit of measurement 
used in either test. The regression equation shows that the 
two factors are nearly of equal importance. We are able to 


7 T. L. Kelley, Bulletin University of Texas, 1916, 27, p. 8. 
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say, therefore, that any given score on the A-test is contributed 
to equally by the marking-movement and the recognition of the 
symbols, in so far as these factors enter into the A-test. Pre- 
sumably, many other factors are present 2nd unaccounted for 
by the two tests above. Several facts should be considered in 
the light of these conclusions. 

1. The raw correlation between the A-test (1) and r.m.c. (2), 
e.g., rl2 = 0.37, is only slightly affected by ruling out the 
Recognition of Words test (3), e.g., rl2.3 = 0.34. The raw 
correlation between the A-test and the Recognition test, e.g., 
rl3 = 0.43, is also only slightly affected by ~uling out r.m.c., 
e.g., r13.2 = 0.40. This would indicate that both (2) and (3) 
actually do measure something which is present in the cancelling 
test independently of each other, while their partial correlation, 
r23.1 = 0.00, would indicate that they measure different aspects 
or phases of the total process. 

2. The relative importance of the two factors as we have 
given them holds only for rapid marking and recognition as 
defined by our tests. The multiple correlation coefficient 
Rig3) = 0.52 serves to dissipate any delusions that we may 
have that we have measured everything that there is in the A- 
test. In so far as our tests do measure speed of marking and 
ability to find certain designated symbols, however, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that these two factors play an equal réle 
in determining the score on the A-test. 

3. To one who has taken or given the A-test many times, we 
do not believe that it will seem exceptional that the marking 
movement should be so important. The finding of the A’s 
is a simple sort of recognition, done with little hesitation or 
search except the first time the test is performed. Increase of 
speed with practise would then (to hazard a guess) be due to the 
increasing mechanization of the “finding process’’ and the 
consequent changing of the test into a simple marking exercise. 
Our equation holds only for the first performance; as practise 
goes on, the relative weight of the two factors would probably 
shift, the marking becoming more important, and the recogni- 
tion less important. 
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The procedure which we followed with the A-test was re- 
peated with the a-t test. The three variables are 


1. a-t test. 
2. Rapid motor codrdination test. 
3. Recognition of words (with marking.) 


The partial correlations and the regression equation are as 
follows: 


r 12.3 = 0.17 r 13.2 = 0.51 r 23.1 = 0.05 
2, (a-t test) = 0.152, (r.m.c.) + 0.50z, (Recognition of Words) 


The SD’s have been taken as equal for the reasons given previ- 
ously. This equation indicates that the two factors are differ- 
ently related in the a-t test than in the A-test. In a-t, recogni- 
tion accounts for three times as much of the score as the 
marking movement. This result is certainly in line with com- 
mon sense experience with the test. Finding the words to be 
cancelled in the a-t test is much more difficult than finding the 
A’s to be marked in the A-test. The low raw correlation of a-t 
and r.m.c. and the slightly lower partial correlation with 
recognition out, gives little weight to the simple marking factor; 
while the practically zero correlation of r.m.c. and recognition 
with a-t out, r23.1 = 0.05 is consistent with the results found 
for the A-test, and serves to substantiate our earlier statement 
that the two tests are independent. On the other hand, ruling 
out the effect of r.m.c. (r13 = 0.53 and r13.2 = 0.51,) has a 
negligible effect on the correlation of a-t and recognition. 
Evidently, ability to find the words containing a and t is much 
more important in determining one’s score than the ability to 
mark the word when found. The multiple coefficient Ri23) = 
0.55 shows that there are other factors involved in the a-t test 
than those we have found; chance errors, interferences, slips of 
attention, etc. are probably some of these. 

The score on the a-t test is influenced then in the ratio 3:1 
by the tests of recognition and the marking movement. It is 
highly important that the word score be included in this state- 
ment. If we were able to say that Cancelling Ability is made up 




















































in a certain way of tue two factors, recognition and marking 
movement, we could then say that the score on a cancellation 
test should be influenced in exactly the same way by the two 
factors. It would, however, be disastrous if we argued in the 
reverse direction; from test to hypothetical ability. 
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Il, THE COLOR NAMING TEST 


One of the most striking features of the Color Naming test is 
the inhibition or interference which the subject experiences 
during its performance. He starts out confidently, naming 
the colors rapidly, but before he has gone very far he begins to 
hesitate and make mistakes; sometimes he will even stare at a 
color for several seconds before he can give its name. There are 
great individual differences in the amount of interference 
experienced; some subjects feel practically none, some experi- 
ence a little, but by making an effort overcome it, while others 
are bothered throughout the entire performance. Interference 
was therefore selected as one of the factors to be studied for 
its effect on Color Naming. 

Next the Color Naming test certainly involves perception of 
the colors—or probably recognition of the colors—and it seems 
reasonable to assume that individual differences in speed of 
recognition would influence performance on the test. 

Finally, it is possible that an individual’s performance might 
be influenced to some extent by the speed with which he is able 
to speak the names of the colors. 

The three factors chosen for investigating color naming were, 
therefore, 

1. Interference or inhibition. 


2. Speed of recognition. 
3. Speed of speech. 


1. Interference 


A test which would measure the interference factor directly 
would be very difficult, if not impossible, to devise. This 
factor could, however, presumably, be measured indirectly by 
a test identical with the Color Naming test in all particulars 
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except the interference-causing feature. This feature, accord- 
ing to Wordworth and Wells,* is very likely the equal readiness 
of all five colors from immediately preceding use. A test in- 
volving 100, different colors, all just as familiar to the subject as 
the five used in the standard test, would probably be free 
from interference; hence a measure or index of the amount of 
interference experienced could be obtained by comparing the 
time for the standard test with the time for the 100-color test. 
As this sort of test was obviously impossible, it was thought that 
the next best thing would be to have the subject perform the 
standard Color Naming test in a modified manner, naming all of 
the squares of a given color in succession, instead of in a mixed 
order. That is, he would start with the first color, say Red, and 
sweep his eyes across each line from left to right, calling out 
Red each time he perceived a red square. -Immediately upon 
saying the last Red, he would go back to the beginning and name 
all of the Blacks, followedinturn by the Yeliows, Greens, Blues, 
using the first five colors of the top line as a guide to the order. 
The subjects experienced practically no interference in this test, 
which is referred to hereafter as the Color Finding test. The 
“fnterference index” of the subject was then taken to be the 
ratio of his time on the Color Naming test, standard method, to 
his time on the Color Finding test. Although this index is a 
ratio of two scores, and not a directly measured quantity, it is 
believed that it does give information concerning the amount of 
inhibition experienced by the subject, which cannot be obtained 
from either of the component scores alone. It is therefore to 
to be expected that an individual showing signs of considerable 
interference in the Color Naming test would give a high inter- 
ference index, and vice versa. Incidental observation showed 
that this was usually the case. It is evident, however, that the 
“interference index” may not depend entirely on the inter- 
ference in color naming, but may also be influenced to some 
extent by ability in the particular “hunt and find’ type of 
activity which is characteristic of the Color Finding test. 
The effect of this factor can, however, be cared for by statistical 
treatment. 


® Association Tests, Psych. Mono., 1911, no. 57. 
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2. Speed of recognition 


“Speed of recognition” is a rather indefinite term, and it is 
probable that most individuals are not equally proficient in all 
types of “recognition activity.”” Recognition of colors is, 
however, the most important type from the standpoint of this 
study, and it was believed that the Color Finding test described 
above would serve as a good measure of such ability. For 
purposes of comparison it was decided to use also two “percep- 
tion tests” of the conventional type; these were the a-t test 
and the word recognition test, previously described under 
cancellation. 


3. Speed of speech 


A test which would measure speed of speech without being 
influenced by speed of recognition might for example require the 
subject to recite, at maximum speed, some material which he 
had thoroughly memorized. Another type might require the 
subject to read material so easy and familiar that perception 
could take place much faster than speech could follow. Recita- 
tion of the alphabet is a good example of the first type. When 
this was tried, two defects at once became apparent. The 
performance took so little time that in order to obtain a rea- 
sonable range of scores it was necessary to use a multiple perfor- 
mance, which introduced a possibility of errors in counting the 
repetitions. Also, the subjects tended to mumble and slur the 
letters in spite of instructions to enunciate clearly. A second 
test considered was the reading of very simple prose. It was 
felt, however, that this would test a smooth, flowing type of 
enunciation rather than the more disconnected type used in 
saying the colors. The test finally decided upon was the reading 
of a series of two-digit numbers. The numbers were those of 
the Woodworth-Wells Constant Increment test, but instead of 
being arranged in columns, as in that test, they were typewritten 
in ten horizontal rows of ten numbers each following the spacing 
of the squares in the Color Naming test. All of the subjects 
reported that they could perceive the numbers much faster 
than they could say them; that is, the limiting factor was 
ability to enunciate rapidly rather than to perceive rapidly. 
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The tests were given as individual tests to 50 subjects, 25 
men and 25 women. Nearly all of the subjects were graduate 
students in psychology. With the Color Naming, Color 
Finding, and Reading Numbers tests a double performance was 
taken in order to increase the range of scores. A stop watch, 
reading to 4 second, was used for recording the time of 
performance. 

The averages and the standard deviations of the various tests 
are given in table 3. All of the scores are in seconds except that 
for interference index, which is a pure number. 

The most important correlations between the tests were 
calculated by the Product-Moment formula and are given in 
table 4. Since the Color Finding, Recognition, and a-t tests all 





AVERAGES 





. Color Naming 118.6 
. Interference Index 1.206 
. Color Finding 99.6 
. Reading Numbers 105.9 
. Recognition of Words 298 .0 
181.8 











correlate to approximately the same extent with the Color 
Naming, it was decided to use only the Color Finding test as a 
measure of the speed of recognition. The partial correlation 
coefficients are to be found in table 5. These are arranged to 
show the effect upon the raw correlation between Color Naming 
and each of the other tests, of the elimination of the effect of the 
other tests taken separately and jointly. 

The figures in the first column may be taken to mean that the 
correlation between Color Naming and Interference Index is 
very probably genuine and high; ruling out the Color Finding 
serves only to boost the correlation, from 0.71 to 0.85. Speed 
of speech (the Reading Numbers test) is practically without 
effect upon the correlation between Color Naming and Inter- 
ference Index, since the correlation of no. 1 and no. 2 is not 
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effected when no. 4 is “partialled” out. 
column, it is seen that the correlation between Color Naming 





Going to the second 






















































































TABLE 4 
Showing the intercorrelations between the different tests 
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1. Color Naming.............. ~ 0.71; 0.37) 0.19| 0.26) 0.36 
2. Interference Index.......... 0.71 — |—0.18)/—0.04 —0.04 
3. Color Finding.............. 0.37 |—0.18} — 0.29 0.53 
4. Reading Numbers.......... 0.19 |—0.04) 0.29 
5. Recognition of Words...... 0.26 0.67 
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Ti 0.19 | 0.09 r26 | —0.04/ 0.10 
Tis 0.26 | 0.09 r56 0.67 0.05 
Tis 0.36 | 0.08 | 
TABLE 5 
1. Color Naming 
2. Interference Index 
3. Color Finding 
4. Reading Numbers 
Tis 0.71 Tis 0.37 Tia 0.19 
Ti2.3 0.85 T13.2 0.72 Ti4.2 0.31 
Ti2.4 0.73 T13.4 0.34 Ti4.3 0.09 
T 12.34 0.85 T 13.24 0.69 T 14.23 ; 0.16 





Ri (234) : 0.88; PE: 


0.02. 


and Color Finding is nearly doubled when the Interference 
This may be taken as lending support to the 


Index is ruled out. 
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supposition previously made, that the main difference between 
the Color Finding and the Color Naming tests lies in the pres- 
ence of the Interference factor in the second test, and its absence 
in the first. Again speed of speech, no. 4, has! 3 effect. The 
coefficients in the third column are of little significance; they 
are all small and unreliable. 

The multiple correlation coefficient Rj.234), or the maximum 
correlation which we can obtain between test 1, Color Naming, 
and the combined effects of the other three tests taken together, 
is found to be 0.88. Some would interpret this coefficient as 
meaning that the chances are about 9 in 10 that any particular 
score on Color Naming depends on the scores in the three tests 
described. As the value which this multiple coefficient might 
be expected to have by a chance combination of our variables is 
0.25 the obtained coefficient 0.88 is, therefore, probably 
reliable. 

The regression equation, which expresses Color Naming (1) 
in terms of the other three variables (2), (3), (4), is given below. 
The coefficients have all been multiplied by a convenient con- 
stant in order to make their sum equal to 100, and thus show 
more clearly the relative weight of the three tests in determining 
the score on Color Naming. x, (Color Naming = 0.58x: 
(Interference Index) + 0.36x; (Color Finding) + 0.06x, 
(Reading Numbers). 

It is clearly evident from this equation that the Interference 
Index is of greatest importance in the Color Naming score; 
speed of color recognition ranks next, while speed of speech 
evidently plays a minor part. 

In view of the importance of interference, the cause of this 
staic of things becomes a matter of much interest. Warner 
Brown® has reported an experiment in which a comparison was 
made of the time required to name a series of colors (not those of 
the standard test) and the time required to read the same color 
names when typewritten on a sheet. He found that the names 
could be read in approximately half the time required to name 
the colors. Both performances were improved by practise, the 


® Psychological Review, 1915, vol. 22, p. 45. 
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per cent of improvement being about the same in each. This 
experiment was tried, in an abbreviated form, in the present 
study—the standard Color Naming test being used,—and the 
additional fact was noted that practically no interference oc- 
curred when reading the color names from the typewritten sheet, 
in spite of the fact that the factors of recency and frequency 
affect all of the color names to the same extent as in the Color 
Naming test. Hence it seems reasonable to say that inter- 
ferences which arise in nzining colors are due not so much to an 
equal readiness of the color names as to an equal readiness of 
the color recognitive processes. Another factor present in 
interference is very probably the present strength of the associa- 
tions between colors and their names, already determined by 
past use. Practise usually reduces interference in this test, 
though oftentimes the improvement is slight. 











THE RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN THREE TESTS OF 
IMAGINATION; AND THEIR CORRELATION 
WITH INTELLIGENCE 


JOHN A. McGEOCH 


Assistant Professor of Psychology, Washington University 


There are numerous practical situations in which imagination, 
in the sense of ability to reorganize the data of past experience, 
plays an important part. It is often difficult, of course, to distin- 
guish between imagination, so described, and thinking. Imagi- 
nation, however, is taken to involve a reorganization which does 
not have, definitely, to represent past experience, nor to pre- 
sent a pattern necessarily true in any future sense. Productive 
imagination and invention, which are considered as functions of 
intelligence, do characteristically present regroupings of data 
which are valuable in future action. Diagnostic indications 
of such ability, or tests which purport to be such, are worth 
examining. 

There are three tests of imagination, two of them rather 
commonly used, which are supposed to measure active and pro- 
ductive imagining ability. These are the ink-blot, word- 
building and linguistic invention tests. The purpose of this 
paper is to present the results of an investigation into the 
relationships which obtain between these three tests—as to 
whether or not they seem to measure the same type of ability— 
and into the correlation between these tests and intelligence 
as measured by Army Alpha. 

Each imagination test was administered according to the 
standard methods, cited by Whipple.’ Ink-blots 1-10 of the 
series furnished by C. H. Stoelting Co. were used, five minutes 
being given each subject in which to write down the objects 


1 Whipple, G. M., Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, Baltimore, 
Warwick and York, 1914. 
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which he could make out of each lot. For the word-building, 
the set of letters aeobmt and eairlp were used, and the subjects 
were given five minutes for each. In the linguistic invention 
test, three sets each of nouns and verbs were used, as follows: 
Nouns (1) citizen, horse, decree; (2) bell, ground, owner; (3) 
skill, modification, picture; Verbs (1) bless, destroy, write; (2) 
make, correspond, remain; (3) require, choose, run. 

The ink-blots were scored in terms of the average number of 
associations given to the ten blots; the word-building in number 
of words constructed out of the two sets of letters; and the 
linguistic invention in terms of the average number of sentences 
written for the six sets of words. This gives a ~antitative 
score for each test. It was evident, however, tha’ the quanti- 
tative score frequently failed to give a complete picture of the 
work done in the ink-blot and linguistic invention tests. A sub- 
ject might see few objects in an ink-blot, but these objects might 
be complex and richly described; or one might build few sen- 
tences around the given words, but the sentences might be in- 
volved and well organized. Conversely, one might give many 
associations to the ink-blots, or write many sentences, but these 
might be conventional, barren or lacking in organization. 
Various rating methods were tried and discarded as of doubtful 
validity. Both ink-blot associations and sentences are too 
varied and numerous to be brought within a single rating. 
Finally a suggestion, made by Whipple' regarding Miss Sharp’s 
qualitative scoring of sentences in the linguistic invention test, 
was followed. He says: “In practice, this scoring is virtually 
equivalent to estimating quality of work in terms of average 
number of words per sentence, and that simpler method may be 
used for the qualitative score.” Accordingly, the words used 
in expressing the ink-blot associations, and in the sentences 


written, were counted—omitting definite and indefinite articles 


and counting all verb forms as one word? This is admittedly a 
rough method, but it seems to give at least an approximately 
qualitative score. 


* The writer is indebted to Mr. E. J. Birk for both the quantitative 
and qualitative scoring. 
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The subjects taking these tests were all students in general 
psychology at Washington University. It was impossible to 
secure a score on each test for all the subjects involved, but 
roughly 100 cases are represented in each correlation for each 
sex. The number of cases represented can be read approxi- 
mately from the P.E.’s of the coefficients of correlation. 

The following table will give some idea of the way in which 
the cases were distributed. Since to give the frequency dis- 
tribution of each set of scores would be needlessly ponderous, 
only the means and standard deviations are shown. 


























INK-BLOTS awansen | wens 
BUILD- no rand 
ING 
, ~¥ Quality Sg Quality 
Men: 
SD 5 Sod be wGeee ae 7.05 | 23.80 | 7.49 | 80.10 | 45.00 | 151.27 
UR ok hee ea, be ead 2.88 | 10.00 | 1.82 | 10.90 | 7.35] 20.22 
Women 
ER Ue at eit ocaae’ 7.20 | 25.05 | 7.45 | 92.20 | 39.77 | 142.96 
Ge <3 de aevebhictxes 2.93 | 12.05 | 1.45 | 10.88 | 6.53) 20.14 








The intercorrelations have been made for each sex separately 
and are as follows: 














MEN WOMEN 
Acobent with eaishp. ..........cceeeess 0.580 + 0.037/0.623 + 0.036 
Word-building with linguistic inven- 
tion: 

EE on ee ee —0.061 + 0 .063,0 .083 + 0.066 

nich dee tel thad ceeceenss 004) 3 0.092 + 0.063/0.186 = 0.066 
Word-building with ink-blots: 

IIIT 20 cin doc WG 6s ¢abene a0 weses 0.152 + 0.067\/0.256 + 0.065 

RE iN ide dkenctsseseqnvacs ens 0.170 + 0.067/0.237 + 0.066 
Ink-blots with linguistic invention: 

I.B. quantity—L.I. quantity........ 0.031 + 0.061/0.109 + 0.067 

1.B. quality—L.I. quality........... —0.055 + 0.061/0.243 + 0.064 

I.B. quantity—L.1. quality.......... 0.084 + 0.0610.281 + 0.063 

L.B. quality—L.I. quantity.......... —0.029 + 0 .061/0.164 + 0.067 





The table of means and standard deviations indicates that 
the spread is not so great as to cast doubt on the validity of the 
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results, except in the case of the ink-blot qualitative scores. 
The correlations show that a moderately high relationship 
obtains between the scores from the two sets of letters in the 
word-building test. Leaving these out of the discussion, how- 
ever, the coefficients are all low. All of those for the men have 
such high P.E.’s as to render them negligible. The correlations 
for the women are higher throughout than are those for the men, 
but even so the relations indicated are not high. The coeffi- 
cients of correlation between word-building and ink-blot scores, 
both measures; between ink-blot quality and linguistic in- 
vention quality; and between ink-blot quantity and linguistic 
invention quality, have P.E.’s small enough to render them 
reliable, even though low. The others are practically negligible. 
The ink-blot scores give higher correlations with the scores from 
the two other tests than do these two between themselves. 
The differences which appear between the coefficients for the 
men and those for te women indicate that it might be signi- 
ficant to compute separate correlations for the sexes more often 
than is usually done. 

It would seem, from the coefficients of correlation given, 
that we are measuring by the three tests used, almost entirely 
different types of functioning, and that a person may be judged 
highly imaginative by one test and very differently by another. 
There would seem thus to be imaginations and not an im- 
agination. 

The next question is whether or not these tests call for the 
type of regrouping and rearranging of experience which is sup- 
posed to go with intelligence. Army Alpha had been given to 
most of the subjects used in this investigation, and the scores 
on it have been correlated with the imagination test scores. 
The results are given below: 














ARMY ALPHA WITH MEN WOMEN 
Ward Aas 68 oss WHS... nce 0.478 + 0.050/0.394 + 0.061 
Rek-hiek GUGITie. Gs obs GD cee. 0.003 + 0.064/0.160 4+ 0.068 
Ink-blot quantity.iii.. 6666.05. 605 60%. —0.004 + 0.0650 .265 + 0.066 
Linguistic invention quality........... 0.245 + 0.056)0.171 + 0.068 
Linguistic invention quantity......... 0.169 + 0.058/0.326 + 0.062 
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The correlation of intelligence with word-buiiding is moder- 
ately high for both sexes; with the ink-blot scores it is negli- 
gible for the men and slight for the women. It is somewhat 
higher for the linguistic invention scores, but still little more 
than slight. Sex differences appear again. The men give much 
lower coefficients of correlation except in the case of word- 
building and linguistic invention quality. The P.E.’s indicate 
that the relationship between Army Alpha and the imagination 
test scores is reliable, though low, in the case of linguistic in- 
vention quality and word-building for the men, and word- 
building, ink-blot quantity, and linguistic invention quantity 
for the women. 

It thus appears either that these tests, with the exception of 
word-building, do not measure very greatly the type of pro- 
ductive imagination which is supposed to go with intelligence, 
or that the presumption mentioned is not sound, or that the 
Army Alpha intelligence test does not represent that sort of 
intelligence in its score. Which of these alternatives is the 
correct one it will take much more searching investigation to 
reveal. 
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MINOR STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ADVERTISING 


XI. THe PAacKAGE As A FEATURE IN MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 


HARRY D. KITSON anv JOSEPH J. CAMPBELL 
From the Psychological Laboratory of Indiana University 


The increasing interest that marketers are evincing in the 
package leads one to question whether it is not time to apply 
the historical technique and secure a quantitative expression 
of this interest. 

With this end in view, a study was made of magazine adver- 
tisements in 1912 and 1922. The American Magazine was used 
as a medium likely to contain a variety of commodities sold in 





TABLE 1 
TOTAL NUMBER 
OF ADVER- NUMBER PER CENT 
MAGAZINES USED TISEMENTS FOR FEATURING FEATURING 
PACKAGEABLE PACKAGE PACKAGE 
GOOoDs 





December, 1912, January and 





November, 1913.............. 255 117 46.0 
December, 1922, January and 
November, 1923.............. 605 428 70.7 











packages. The issues chosen for examination were those of 
December, 1912, January and November, 1913, and December, 
1922, January and November, 1923. The advertisements of 
goods that were sold in packages were counted. Then the 
rumber of these that showed a facsimile of the package was 
determined. In 1912-1913 the advertisements for goods sold 
in package numbered 255, of which 117 or 46 per cent gave 
a facsimile of the package in the ad. In the next decade, how- 
ever, the per cent of advertisements of packageable goods that 
pictured the package was 70.7. 


44% 
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As shown in table 1 the number of advertisements for goods 
sold in packages increased from 255 to 605 in the ten years, or 
138 per cent. This reflects several things: absolute growth in 
advertisements; and increase in the number of commodities 
that are being sold in packages. The latter factor shows the 
increasing value which marketers are putting on the package 
as a market device. 

In addition to this, however, is the fact that in these ten years 
the frequency with which the package has appeared as a part 
of the advertisement has increased from 46.0 to 70.7 per cent— 
an increase of 54 per cent. 

According to the assumptions of the historical method, that a 
practise which has persisted and grown has probably been 
valuable, we may infer that to feature the package in magazine 
advertising has been profitable and will be a valuable feature 
of an advertising appeal. 











MINOR STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
ADVERTISING 


XII. Ratio Between Size or Type in HEADLINE AND SIzE 
oF ADVERTISEMENT 


HARRY D. KITSON anp HAZEL K. MORGAN 


Whenever an advertising copy writer composes an adver- 
tisement he must decide what shall be the size of the headline in 
proportion to the rest of the advertisement. Since the function 
of the headline is primarily to attract attention, care is usually 
taken to use a large size of type. At the same time it is recog- 
nized that the type must not be so large as to violate principles 
of good taste. It must be kept down to a size proportionate to 
the size of the advertisement. In the effort to state what this 
proportion should be a tradition has arisen that the height of 
the headline should be +; to yy the height of the advertisement.' 

In order to see what is actually the practise of advertisers in 

this respect, the writers undertook an investigation of current 
advertisements. Magazines of two sizes were used—the 
American, representing one size and the Saturday Evening Post 
representing another size. In each of these mediums three sizes 
of advertisements were examined—full page, two column and 
one column. One hundred of each kind in each periodical; 
giving a total of 600 advertisements examined. The specific 
issues were those for August, September, October, November 
and December, 1922, of the American, and January, February, 
March and April of 1924 of the Saturday Evening Post. Only 
advertisements were used which contained definite headlines, 
separate from body matter, occupying only one line. Measures 
were made with a ruler reading in inches. 


1 Starch, Daniel, Principles of Advertising, Chicago, A. W. Shaw Co., 
1923, p. 622, 
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RESULTS 


Table 1 shows th~ .verage height of the headlines, the aver- 
age deviation (the amount by which on the average the several 
measures deviate from the average height), and the ratio be- 
tween height of type and length of advertisement. Thus, the 
type in the headlines of the 100 one-coluinn advertisements in 
the Saturday Eve,ing Post measured on the average 0.39 inch 
(about 48 point lower case). A page of the Saturday Evening 
Post is 12}, or 12.25 inches. The ratio between the height of 
type and length of advertisement is, therefore, (39 + 12.25 =) 
0.031. 

TABLE 1 


Average height of type in headlines of one column, two column, and full 
page advertisement and ‘ratio to length of advertisement 





ONE COLUMN TWO COLUMN FULL PAGE 





z Fs F 
= ) % 
a a a 
: : : 
< < < 


= 








3 
3 


Saturday Evening Post 
(size of page 12.25 by 
9.37 inches) 0.3910 .124/0 .031/0 41/0 .095/0 .030/0 .54'0.180:0 .023 

American (size of page | | 
10.25 by 7 inches)... 0 .34/0 .102'0 .030,0 39,0 .098,0 .026/0 .41 0113/0 .025 
































The ratios are very close, ranging from +, to y in the Satur- 
day Evening Post and from +; to yy in the American. Asis to be 
expected, the ratio is smaller in the case of full page advertise- 
ments. Indeed the table shows that as the advertisement in- 
creases in width the height of type used in the headlines increases, 
thus diminishing the size of the ratio: the ratio for full-page 
advertisements in the Saturday Evening Post and American 
being yy and +, respectively, while the ratios for single column 
(+ page) advertisements are y; and yy. 

The A.D. (average deviation) is important since it shows 
concisely how great is the tendency in the several instances to 
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deviate from the average. Though small in all cases, the A.D. 
is somewhat greater in the case of full-page advertisements; 
that is, the latter contain more headlines of relatively small size 
type and more of relatively large size type. This is probably 
a reflection of the fact that with large space one can employ 
many varieties of treatment. The fact that the A. D. in the 
case of the Saturday Evening Post is greater than that in the case 
of the American is probably due to the same fact, the page 
of the former being two inches longer and 2% inches wider than 
that of the latter. With the greater space one can use much 
white space or little, large illustrations, small illustrations, or 
none, long headlines or short ones, composed of small type or 
large type. It was noted that advertisements with no illus- 
trations generally used larger, bolder, and more attractive type 
in the headline, relying on the headline to carry the burden of 
attracting the attention. Goudy Old Style seemed to pre- 
dominate in the headlines of this class of advertisement. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The height of type used in one-line headlines of adver- 
tisements in the Saturday Evening Post and the American 
Magazine tends to bear a definite ratio to the length (and 
width) of the advertisement. 

2. In both magazines the ratio decreases as the advertise- 
ment increases in width. 

3. Though the average deviation is small in all cases, it is 
somewhat greater in the larger magazine and in the wider 
advertisements. This is probably due to the fact that in a larger 
space a greater variety of type treatment is possible. 

5. The fact that such minute differences as these are brought 
out by the lind of measurement here employed speaks very 
favorably for the delicacy of the historical method as a scientific 
technique for the measurement of trends in advertising practice. 

6. Finally we may conclude that whatever be the basis of the 
theory current among advertisers that the height of the head- 
line should be between 75 and #5 the length of the advertise- 
ment, in the actual construction of advertisements of the sizes 
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here considered, the ratio is on the average much smaller, 
ranging from 7; at a maximum to 5 at a minimum, at least for 
one-line headlines. The esthetic wisdom of this can be seen 
from the two letters printed below. The first measures ;y the 
length of a page of the Saturday Evening Post and the second, 
ys the length of a page of the American Magazine, both ob- 
viously too large to look good in those periodicals. 














NOTES AND NEWS 


YALE UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE OF PSYCHOLOGY 


A group of research specialists will be associated together in an 
Institute devoted to the study of fundamental problems of human 
behavior, and to the training of personnel for the further pursuit of 
new studies in the field of teaching, research, and of practical applica- 
tion. The initiation of this enterprise is a step of the first importance 
toward increasing the facilities for psychological research and training. 
The need of such research has been increasingly felt in medicine, in 
industry, in education, in social work, in child welfare, and in various 
public problems. A generous contribution for a period of five years 
toward this undertaking has been made by the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial. 

Roswell Parker Angier, Professor of Psychology in Yale University 
will act as chairman of the group or Institute, which will be an integral 
part of the university. It will be closely associated with the Graduate 
School; its facilities will be available to advanced students who may be 
candidates for a doctorate or who may wish to engage independently in 
research. 

Arrangements have been concluded for bringing to the Institute three 
men of unusual distinction: Robert M. Yerkes, formerly of the National 
Research Council, will have charge of the work in the field of compara- 
tive psychology with special reference to the primates ; Raymond Dodge, 
formerly Professor of Psychology in Wesleyan University, in fundamen- 
tal aspects of normal behaviour; and Clark Wissler, of the American 
Museum of Natural History, in the fields of racial, and particularly 
primitive, human behaviour in its cultural and social aspects. Other 
specialists will be appointed later. 


Dr. Raymond O. Filter, Assistant Professor of Psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and Dr. Homer B. Reed, Professor of Psychology 
and Education at Grinnell College, have each been appointed to an 
Assistant Professorship of Psychology at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Donald A. Laird has been appointed to an Assistant Professorship | 
of Psychology in Colgate University. During the past year he has been 
working at Yale University preparing a graphic scale of rating of emo- 
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tional and temperamental traits to be used with college students. His 
desire is to measure these as definitely as possible in order that they may 
be of practical use in mental hygiene and vocational guidance. Depart- 
ments of Psychology in a number of other institutions for both men and 
women are coéperating with him. 


Mr. J. R. Gentry, a graduate student in Educational Psychology at 
Harvard, has been appointed to an instructorship in Psychology in Ohio 
University. 


The Psychology Section of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, under the chairmanship of Professor William 
McDougall of Harvard, had at Toronto last August a very interesting 
and varied program. A number of psychologists and educators from 
the United States, Drs. Buckingham, Whipple, Ogden, Yoakum, Mayo 
and others offered papers and shared in the discussion. It is certain 
that psychologists in this country will find the report of these meetings 
of great value. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Psychological Tests in Business. A. W. KoRNHAUSER AND F. A. Kinos- 
Bury. The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1924. Pp. ix 
and 194. 

The appearance of this little volume proves to be the present day 
answer for many questions that are troubling employment managers 
and others who are concerned with the question of the value and progress 
of tests in selection and placement in industry and business. Its price 
($1.75, postpaid $1.85) is reasonable considering the large amount of 
material the authors have abstracted, analyzed and reported. In addi- 
tion to their editorial labors both authors have had actual experience 
in the administration of tests in business or in industry. 

The titles of the chapters which we give following, indicate quite 
satisfactorily the content of the book. 

The Nature of Psychological Tests. 

Scientific Method in Constructing Psychological Tests for Business. 
Psychological Tests for Office Occupations. 

Psychological Tests for Non-Office Occupations. 

The Place of Tests in the Personnel Program. 

The Outlook for Tests in Business. 

A few quotations will also exhibit the scientific temper and cautious- 
ness of the writers when discussing the present significance and value of a 
testing program. On page 45 is given the major criterion used by the 
authors in determining the value of a test. As a matter of fact this cri- 
terion, which we quote, is just as usable in connection with any other 
means of selection or placement found in the employment office. ‘‘Does 
the test enable us to make predictions as to people’s fitness for the 
job in an appreciably better, cheaper, or more expeditious manner than 
can be made without the test?’’ This principle is repeated on page 73. 

On page 20 is given a simple classification of tests which, though not 
attempting to be scientific nor conclusive, nevertheless pictures for us 
present knowledge of relations and of test groups. We quote this classi- 
fication below: 


Functional classification of tests 


1. Tests of proficiencies. 
a, Educational tests. 
b. Trade tests. 
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2. Tests for aptitudes. 
a. General aptitude tests. 
(1) General intelligence tests. 
(2) Mechanical aptitude tests. 
b. Special aptitude tests. 
(1) Physical tests. 
(2) Motor tests. 
(3) Sensory tests. 
(4) Tests of other special mental functions. 
3. Tests of character and temperament traits. 

On page 57 the authors offer a short classification of tests which at- 
tempts to give us an idea of the nature of the different varieties of the 
tests themselves and the relation they bear to the position or occupation 
being testedfor. This classification follows: 

1. Samples of the job. 

2. Devices for measuring the separate abilities used in the job. 

3. Devices for measuring the central or outstanding ability used 
in the job. 

4. Imitative repetitions of the job. (‘‘Replicas’’ or ‘“‘miniature job 
tests.’’) 

5. Devices bearing no apparent or obvious relation to the job. 

As one reads through, he is impressed with the frequent introduction 
of cautions regarding the value of tests, their use and importance in any 
selection program, and their future possibilities. We note particularly 
the conclusion of the authors wherein they state as their opinion the 
belief that nothing more than a beginning has been made in the applica- 
tion of tests to business problems. This statement is made throughout 
the book, but in the closing chapter the authors indicate quite briefly 
and all too incompletely the fields in which there is practically no begin- 
ning yet made. 

Two of the chapters are given over to summaries of existing data on 
the value of tests for first, office occupations; second, non-office occupa- 
tions. The conclusions with reference to tests for clerical employees as 
given on page 96 may be quoted. 

“Tf we combine all the available facts bearing upon tests for clerical 
employees, a very favorable conclusion is justified. We do not, of 
course, mean that tests are completely satisfactory in this field or that 
there is not need for a great deal of further research and improvement of 
test methods. Still less do we imply that tests are sufficiently accurate 
and reliable to warrant the abandonment of other methods of ascertain- 
ing the abilities of applicants, such as careful interviewing. What we 
do mean is that the evidence in support of intelligence and educational 
tests for clerical work is great enough to warrant the use of these tests 
as one device which, properly used, will aid in judging the merits of cleri- 
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cal workers. At the same time the use of the tests is to be viewed as 
experimental. That is to say, new standards must be established in 
each company where the tests are put into use and, as soon as feasible, 
the results from the tests must be checked and verified.’’ 

On page 139 the authors state: ‘‘Psychological tests for factory occu- 
pations have made less progress.’’ The summary from which the above 
sentence is quoted leaves us with two impressions. In the first place 
the work done so far is exploratory rather than conclusive, and in the 
second place it seems evident that most of the investigators whose work 
shows any value whatever have, as yet, failed to complete the particular 
task reported. In other words, the field is so extensive that the few 
investigators so far interested in this type of research seem to have felt 
satisfied with a discovery of promising indications rather than with the 
presentation of scientifically proved results. Throughout the book th 
authors have made clear this need for persistence of effort in fields al- 
ready partially investigated, rather than any iramediate need for exten- 
sion into other fields, however promising they may seem to be. 

The difficulties connected with the problem of devising tests for any 
particular occupation are mentioned but are perhaps best demonstrated 
in the illustration given when the authors abstract the results of special 
researches. It is particularly interesting to note how much detailed 
work is essential to obtain even preliminary results in what ordinarily 
seems to be a simple occupation, that of typist. The illustration is 
given on pages 102 and 103 of the book. Here we note the use of eight 
different types of tests in attempting to investigate aptitude and rapid- 
ity of learning on the typewriter. A careful reading of these two chap- 
ters which give abstracts of previous work will convince anyone, we 
believe, of the need for persistent and continuous research before it can 
be said with confidence that tests are proved means of selection or place- 
ment. 

The authors have purposely omitted any more than the briefest refer- 
ences to technical methods either in making or inevaluating tests. Itis 
somewhat confusing to discover that detailed job analyses of particular 
occupations are not considered essential in the development of tests for 
particular jobs (page 54). On the other hand, it is to be noted that in 
most of the cases where successful results are actually reported, much 
work has been done by the investigators in preliminary analyses of the 
nature of the job for which they are devising tests. As arule we cannot 
depend upon originality and genius to spend their time on problems of 
thissort. We must, therefore, see that a sufficiently detailed and rigor- 
ous scientific method is devised for the other type of worker. It is 
possibly true that ingenuity and insight may dispense with the detailed 
analysis of the occupation. It is wiser, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
for the maker of a test to have at hand as complete job descriptions and 
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analyses of the occupation as is possible before undertaking to devise a 
test. 

The authors recommend the statistical method of correlation for 
determining closeness of relationship between tests and criteria. On 
page 50 they add that it is possible to make simpler statements concern- . 
ing this relationship. On page 63 it is called to our attention that the 
use of Best Workers and Poorest Workers is not satisfactory in deter- 
mining the relationship between test and criterion. On page 72 it is 
again called to our attention that percentages may indicate satisfactor- 
ily relationships between success in a particular job and the test score. 
On page 51 and on page 74 the use of “‘critical score’’ is described and 
discussed. 

It would probably be difficult for the uninitiated to determine from 
the authors’ statements the distinction between the necessity for using 
correlation coefficients and the inclusion of all grades of workers, and 
their statements with regard to the use of percentages and critical scores. 
The confusion here is still a moot point among statisticians. A few 
paragraphs by the authors outlining in some detail the procedure in 
evaluating the test and standardizing it as compared with the procedure in 
preparing it for practical use in the employment office, would have made 
their contention much clearer. 

There is some repetition in the text as, for example, at the bottom of 
page 49 and again at the bottom of page 67 the question of length of 
service is discussed in almost identical terms. It is a!so somewhat dis- 
concerting to the interested reader to meet up with such phrases as 
‘topic we need not enter,’’ ‘‘do not concern us here,’’ and ‘‘need not de- 
tain us now.’’ Perhaps in the present status of testing these gaps are 
justified. A few foot notes, perhaps in more technical language, would 
possibly be more satisfying where one is deeply interested in the prob- 
lems raised. 

The authors have done an excellent service for business and industry. 
We may hope that they will see fit to bring out later editions which will 
keep step with progress in this important new division of personne] 
management. 

C. 8. Yoakum, 
University of Michigan. 


M. Luckiesn. Light and Color in Advertising and Merchandising, 
D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. Pp. xvi + 268. $3.00. 

The rather uncertain field of color in attention and aesthetics is 
suggestively charted in this book by an eminent worker in the develop- 
ment of colored lighting. Whether one agrees with the charting or not 
there is little doubt but that this is the most complete and in general 
the soundest book that has appeared on the application of colorin adver- 
tising and selling. 
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There are beautiful color plates—thirty-seven in all—that give the 
book a symphonic tone. But their effect is largely lost by rather vacu- 
ous and diffuse captions; the value of the book would be increased at 
least fifty cents if most of these captions were re-written so they had 
more apparent relevancy to the text. These color plates are perhaps 
responsible for the chief fault with the book, for one feels after the first 
four chapters that the author is indulging in excessive repetition to fill 
in the space between illustrations. A minor, and forgivable, fault is 
found in the attitude that is taken toward color which has a savor of 
propaganda and reminds one of a current dramatic offering in which a 
laundry solicitor is constantly repeating the merits of his laundry from 
‘the effect of wholesomeness on the wash.’”’ 

These may be real criticisms, and they may be the after effect of 
being struck in the eyes each morning for a week by the distressing yel- 
low with which the cut edge of the paper is tinted. If this can be over- 
looked the book should be read. 


W. W. Cuarters Aanp Isapore B. Waitiey. Analysis of Secretarial 
Duties and Traits. Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore. Pp. 186. 
$2.50. 

A very thoroughgoing job analysis has been made for a vocation that 
to all appearances would almost dishearten all attempts at a precise 
analysis. Still we have here just such an analysis successfully achieved. 

The report is too detailed and complete to permit of an adequate 
summary. It merits reading not only for the information pertaining to 
secretarial work but as pointing out methods through which others 
interested in similar analyses of unstereotyped vocations may hope for 
success. 

The weak thread—it is not a “‘spot’’—in the book is that it has been 
necessary, of course, to depend entirely upon human judgments of the 
presence or absence or amount of traits possessed by secretaries. The 
remarkable uniformity of results on some traits may reflect greater 
value to these judgments than the psychologist feeis warranted in grant- 
ingthem. So, too, the attempt to determine the traits in terms of actual 
actions and performances furthers their utility. These are but extenu- 
ating circumstances; such judgments and estimates still remain pitfalls 
in all work such as this. 

There is immense provocative material in here for those interested in 
vocationa! education. None of it is beside the point and all of it has 
been determined on the job and not by some curriculum maker who never 
“secretaried’”’ in his life. 

A briefer report, designed especially for secretaries and employers, 
is to be obtained from the National Junior Personnel Service, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York City, under whose auspices the investigation was 
conducted. 
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Artuur Hotmes. Controlled Power: A Study of Laziness and Achieve- 
ment. Little, Brown, & Co., Boston. Pp. xiiiand 219. $1.75. 

Whether inaction “‘be definite and specific as in paralysis, or inherited 
and general as in idiocy, or slowly and suicidally formulated as in lazi- 
ness, the divorcement between a man’s conscious life and the expression 
of it in congruent action is a deep-seated and terrible malady.’’ Having 
settled that, Dr. Holmes gives numerous interesting and inspirational 
illustrations of laziness and its conquering. 

Psychoanalysis, glandular disturbances, and lactic acid find no place 
in this collection of bed-time sermonettes for ambitious grown-ups; in 
short, psychological and scientific statements are notably absent from 
this volume of the Mind and Health Series, much more absent than in 
the other volumes. 

After one gets into the book it reads interestingly and the many cases 
used as illustrations will undoubtedly stimulate many readers to re- 
newed activity. But that is the end of it, psychologically. 


Merritt Jay Ream. Ability to Sell. Williams & Wilkins Co., Balti- 
more. Pp. 64. $1.25. 

The work of Dr. Ream with selective tests for insurance solicitors, 
to which many expectant references have been made, has at last been 
published. The successful solicitor has been found characterized by: 
‘‘introversion, facility in immediate reply to objections, ready decision, 
average intelligence as measured by tests, economic and social con- 
servatism, adaptability, and interest in people.’’ 

The report is of very brief compass. There is a minimum of irrele- 
vant material, and possibly some that should have been included is 
absent. Especially is this the case with data relating to the reliability 
of the tests that have been used. If this has not been established of 
course the work rests on achance foundation. Dr. Toops has eliminated 
this chance in his ‘“Tests for Vocational Guidance of Children Thirteen 
to Sixteen’’ (see review) before relating them to the criteria. This is 
the first step in developing selective tests. Perhaps this has been 
done for all of the tests used, very probably for the intelligence test, 
but no mention is made of it in the report. 

The business man was apparently in mind in the preparation of this 
volume for it is written with a lucidity and conciseness that is unusual 
and highly commendable. This is scarcely justification, though, for 
omitting reference to the determination of test reliability since the 
general reader needs more caution about this pitfall than does the 
technical reader. 

An interesting feature of the book, aside from Dr. Ream’s contribu- 
tion, is an appendix in which credit is given to the various employees 
whose handiwork has helped print and bind the book, that it might come 
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up to the plant motto: without blemish. I suggest that they immedi- 
ately discharge the one responsible for the insufferable yellow cover. 


Leverett 8. Lyon. Education for Business. University of Chicago 

Press, Chicago. Pp. xiv and 628. 

In this new edition Dean Lyon has made but a few changes in his 
meritorious presentation of the ultimate aims of business education. 
He is one of the more vigorous writers who gives just emphasis to the 
broader aspects uf vocational guidance and education, making it not a 
matter of concern for immediate placement and success but for ultimate 
goals. The book is one that takes the bearings of the entire field in rela- 
tion to the general objectives, but most emphasis is given to the second- 
ary schools. 

Books on education usually drive me to bored antagonism. This did 
not. The extensive use of charts and tables is as refreshing as it is 
unusual in a book on ultimate goals. 

Donawp A. Latrp, 
Colgate University. 


Cuarves Deicu AND Eimer E. Jones. A Study of Distinguished High 
School Pupils in Iowa, Bulletin, 1923, No. 46, Department of In- 
terior, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., 58 pp. $.10. 

The purpose of this study is to throw light upon the technique of the 
achievements which a group of superior students have shown in High 
School work. It includes 316 High School Seniors taken from various 
High Schools in the state of lowa. The average total enrollment from 
the various schools represented in this study is 20 per class, therefore 
every pupil in the group stands at the head of a list of 19 or 20 pupils 
through a four year High Schoo! course. That makes the group a very 
superior class of students. 

Two blanks were used in getting the data required for the study. 
‘One blank was sent to the High School Principal asking for the grades 
in the different subjects and the rank of the pupil, also the average 
grade of the entire Senior Class. It also asked for information about 
the home conditions and a social and financial standing of the parents 
of the child. The blank sent to the student asked for information con- 
cerning his method of study, and his plan for his future, and also for 
personal history which would be valuable and necessary in a study of 
this kind. The child’s achievement in the grades also was tabulated. 
It was found that the children stood high in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades as well as in the High School. 

A comparison is made of the achievement of the girls and boys. The 
girls seem to rank higher than the boys, although there was not a de- 
cided difference. The data received concerning the home conditions 
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showed that the parents were progressive which doubtless has a stimu- 
lating effect upon the child. The principals of the various High Schools 
stated that the parents in almost every case were interested in educa- 
tion. The average of children per family was found to be 4.2. This 
shows that the parents might have had more time to devote toeach child 
in his school work which would account partly for the good school 
records. More than 60 per cent are of American descent. Sixteen other 
nationalities were represented. A study was made of the physical con- 
dition of the children and also of the time spent in school. The data 
received from the children’s selection of life work is most interesting 
and valuable to school workers. Knowledge of their methods of study 
gives a valuable insight into the mental habits of these pupils. The 
entire bulletin is an argument for a thorough study of child life. 


Lutv M. Srepman. Education of Gifted Children. World Book Co., 
1924. Pp. 192. $1.80. 

This book is a description of an opportunity room for gifted children 
in the Training School of the University of California, Southern Branch. 
It was Dr. Wm. T. Root, Jr., of the University of Pittsburg who sug- 
gested the idea of organizing the class to Miss Stedman. Dr. Termanin 
the introduction points definitely to the need of such astudy. The book 
is an important contribution to progressive education. In the first few 
chapters the opportunity room is well described. It gives one a clear 
picture of the educational attainments of the gifted children as well as 
their many degrees of intelligence represented. The methods which 
Miss Stedman used are clearly outlined. Also the curriculum sugges- 
tions are well defined by Miss Stedman. Case studies are recorded, 
giving the reader information of the special abilities of the various 
children. The child possessing the highest I. Q. yet reported, 214, is a 
member of this group and is described in chapter VII of the book. Vari- 
ous bits of research such as intelligence and school attainment are re- 
ported. Some of the children’s projects and activities, their poetry and 
descriptive writings are reported. 

In the conclusion Miss Stedman says that it is not wise to push the 
exceptionally gifted child as rapidly as possible through the grades, but 
that it is better to enrich the curriculum and keep him in an environ- 
ment affording opportunities for association with his peers both men- 
tally and physically. 

M. La Vinta WARNER, 
Ohio University. 


Frank N. Freeman, Editor. Visual Education. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1924. 391 pp. 

In this volume we have a comparative study of motion pictures and 

other means of instruction. The volume was made possible by a grant 
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from the Commonwealth Fund and the coéperation of a group of thir- 
teen investigators including the editor, Professor Freeman. 

The contents of the book are organized into two paiis. Part I con- 
sisting of 81 pages presents the problem and method of procedure in the 
study and a concise summary and interpretation of the results of the 
investigation. This is a commendable feature of -*e uudertaking. It 
is not only an economy of time for the reade: »u» »!so tends to prevent 
misinterpretations. 

Part II gives at length the details of each of the thirteen investiga- 
tions carried on by different members of the investigating staff. Here 
is found information concerning the conditions under which the experi- 
ments were performed as well as the treatment of the results. 

An examination of the contents of Par‘ 1] reveals the fact that two 
general themes were investig..ted—tne reiative efficiency of motion pic- 
tures aud other means of ins*rus!ion and an analysis of the content ef 
motiox picture films on the basis «{ subtitles, still objects and moving 
objects. Some idea of the scope of the investigation may be gained b; 
an enumeration of the different subjects to which the several means of 
instruciion were applied. We note narrative history, economic history, 
physical geography, nature study, industries of iron, sugar, etc., hand- 
writing, handwork, physics, cooking, agriculture, English. Thus we 
find a rather wide range of subject matter used 1n the investigation as 
well as representation material lending itself to moving pictures. 

Some of the conclusions resulting from the investigation are here 
listed. There is no indication that pictures in any form can take the 
place of language in the presentation of subject matter to children. It 
is true that pictorial representation, including motion pictures, have a 
place in instruction. But their use is limited to certain kinds of mate- 
rial. Demonstration and oral instruction have shown superior results 
in so many instances that ro one would care to champion the displace- 
ment of these as a mode of instruction. 

The evidence resulting from the investigation indicate that motion 
pictures as a means of instruction are superior to other visual aids— 
slides, still pictures, stereographs—only within a restricted range of 
subjects. Outside this restricted range of subjects the older visual de- 
vices are as effective or even more effective than motion pictures. In 
the teaching of science and handwork—making of boxes and weaving of 
mats—demonstration of the processes by the teacher give better results 
than motion pictures. 

A popular and generally accepted contention assures us that motion 
pictures are of outstanding and unparalleled value in arousing an inter- 
estinasubject. This was not found tobetrue. It was found, however, 
that the use of the film did supply a peculiar type of content of experi- 
ence. But the general and lasting stimulating effect was not found. 
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There is evidence found in the study that there has not been sufficient 
care in selecting subject-matter to which motion picture instruction 
has been applied. From the viewpoint of economy it is unwise to put 
subject-matter in the form of motion pictures when demonstration by 
the teacher and other forms of presentation give as good or nearly as 
good educational results. Films are expensive and are greatly re- 
strictedin their use. The authors of the investigation suggest that their 
usefulness would be enhanced by selecting only such material for such 
treatment as come within the peculiar province of the film. Material 
void of motion or action—material containing tables, diagrams, ete.— 
is not well adapted to motion pictures. They have, however, a value 
in furnishing raw material of instruction involving motion and action 
that are inaccessible to the teacher and that can not be reproduced by 
her. 

I+ *, also suggested that smal! units of material are perhaps vetter 
adapted to the film cba large r nite requiring long films. ‘2 the long 
film too much mat: vial is prescatedat onetime. Besides there is atend- 
ency to include material rot suitable for the motion picture. In a 
word the authors of the iuvestigation have suught to define the func- 
tion and to promote the usefulness of motion pictures. 

The investi: tion is a timely one aid no dobt will prove a valuable 
contribution to moderi vsdsgogical literature It will have a strong 
tendency to place an important educational ii'sirument in its proper 
perspective. 


Inez May Nererer. A Critical Study of Certain Measures of Mental 
Adility and School Performance. Warwick and York, Baltimore, 
1923. Pp. 14i. 

In this small volume we have the results of a critical study of a group 
of fourth grade pupils in the public schools of Seattle, Washington. In 
all six different tests were used—Stanford Revision, Otis Group Intelli- 
gence, Monroe Silent Reading Form 2, Starch Arithmetic Scale A, 
Woody Arithmetic Seale, Series B, and Courtis Arithmetic Tests, Series 
B. In addition to the information gleaned from giving the above tests, 
the author secured and used in her comparisons the teachers’ estimates 
of the general ability of each child included in the study, and the teach- 
ers’ marks given at the end of the school year. 

Some of the conclusions are of interest. From a comparative stud; 
of the data furnished by the investigation, it appears that none of the 
tests under consideration can be used to foretell achievement in any 
other of the tests or measurements. Inno instance is there a correlation 
sufficiently high to be markedly significant. It was found that there 
was a tendency toward low and non-significant correlations between the 
intelligence tests and educational measurements. The correlation be- 
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tween teacher’s estimates and educational measurements is closer than 
between teacher’s marks and educational measurements. The edu- 
cational measurements do not show high and significant correlations. 
No great sex difference was found. But it was revealed that the same 
student took widely different relative positions in the different tests, 
thus indicating that each individual is more or less an assembly of sev- 
eral special abilities rather than a simple general ability. 

In this study we have an attempt to subject the tests themselves to a 
critical analysis with the result of rather startling revelations. It is this 
type of investigation that the measurement movement must undertake. 

The body of the book contains many footnotes referring to related 
studies. The footnotes are more than mere page references. Most of 
them suggest the essential findings of the study cited. This is a helpful 
device. The book furnishes a bibliography of nearly two hundred titles 
covering the general fields of intelligence testing and educational 
measurements. The general problem attempted in the volume should be 
carried forward with many other tests. 

Wits L. Garp, 
Ohio University. 


Epwin E. Stiosson, Pa.D., anv June E. Downey, Pu.D. Plots and 
Personalities. A new method of Testing and Training the Creative 
Imagination. Century Co., New York. 

The attempt to cultivate ability to write is no new thing but specific 
suggestions as to how latent capacity may be brought into activity are 
rare. Such concrete suggestions are presented by the authors of this 
volume. 

It is an ancient notion that creative ability is a gift of the gods so 
potent that it would function evenina vacuum. It is certain, however, 
that the writer must discipline himself through exercise of his gift. For 
practice most interesting exercises are offered. For self-rating, also, 
these exercises are full of suggestion. 

Dr. Downey’s technical studies of the psychology of literature have 
given her the knowledge concerning the mechanism of creative writing 
that she so delightfully presents. Being herself a creative writer she 
is all the more fitted to speak with authority. 

Dr. Slosson’s gift for discussing technical and abstract subjects in the 
language of every-day and in a style that makes the road to learning an 
easy one to travel is well known. He writes of what he knows from his 
own experience. 

Fertility of ideas, creative imagination, no doubt are innate but are 
brought into play by the stimulus of situations of every day life. It is 
the creative mind, however, which grasps their significance and trans- 
mits individual experience into universal. 
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Examples of such situations are found in the ‘‘agony column”’ of the 
London Times. These advertisements furnish material for testing the 
imagination. The results of this test of imagination serve as a basis for 
characterizing the imagination as inert, stereotyped, melodramatic, 
generalizing, particularizing, or ingenious, that is, inventive. 

When one’s imagination is classified, the next point of interest is 
whether or not imagination can be cultivated. This question the 
authors answer in the affirmative and discuss the importance of mental 
set, release of inhibitions, cultivation of the emotions, in the training 
of the imagination. 

Other topics treated are mental traits of the novelist, sources of liter- 
ary material, character creation, plot-construction. At the end of the 
book tests of literary ability are included under the caption, ‘‘Putting 
a Foot-Rule on the Imagination.”’ 

A particularly interesting and important part of the discussion deals 
with expression of the quality of the product. 

Lovisa C. WAGONER, 
University of Wyoming. 


Cuarues Baupouin. Psychoanalysis and Aesthetics. Translated from 
the French by Eden and Cedar Paul. Dodd, Mead and Company, 
New York, 1924. $4.00. 

M. Baudouin in Psychoanalysis and Aesthetics makes an intensive 
study of the symbolism in the poems of the Belgian poet Emile Ver- 
haeren. He supports the thesis that in Verhaeren’s poetry the fre- 
quently repeated symbols such as the garden, the factory, the faces of 
the clocks in the towers, the towers themselves, the contrast between 
black and gold, the rushing trains, the monks, and trees, and the reflec- 
tions in stagnant water reveal the desires and conflicts of the poet’s 
inner life, and that a psychoanalytical interpretation of the symbols 
affords a means of explaining significances which would otherwise be 
hidden. Thus he would show that psychoanalysis is a valuable aid in 
the interpretation, appreciation, and criticism of poetry. 

The translators in their preface speak not altogether flatteringly of 
Prof. F. C. Preseott’s The Poetic Mind. But Professor Prescott in his 
work at least has the merit of hammering away at one fundamental 
point indispensable at the present early stage of the study of psycho- 
analysis and aesthetics. He attempts to prove that poetry does arise 
from the depths of the unconscious. The lack of just such proof is 
likely to be felt in M. Baudouin’s book. It is true that the introduction 
unfolds a theory of the relation of poetry to the unconscious. The 
reader, however, in spite of the ingenious explanations distributed 
through the chapters following the introduction, is by no means always 
assured that Verhaeren’s symbols have the origin which M. Baudouin 
would ascribe to them. 
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For example, Verhaeren, in writing a poem about his native village, 
tells of a tower which was burned down and which after three years was 
built again. If there is a secondary meaning underlying the obvious 
meaning, Verhaeren may have been altogether deliberate in his selection 
of the symbols and fully aware of their implication. M. Baudouin, hav- 
ing pointed out that Verhaeren was a particularly spontaneous poet and 
that the symbolists in general attempt to express sentiments and emo- 
tions which escape analysis, is too ready to assume that each and every 
symbol in its entirety is a product of the unconscious. All in all, the 
book furnishes a somewhat easy target for one who is inclined to scoff at 
Oedipus complexes and the other equipment of the Freudian psychology. 

B. L. Jerrerson, 
Ohio University. 


Joseru A. Letcnton. Religion and the Mind of To-day. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 372pp. $2.50. 

Although this work treats of many of the religious questions in present 
day discussion, it is not an effort to enter the acrimonious debate be- 
tween Fundamentalists and Modernists. It plows much deeper than 
most discussions of this issue. The author believes that under the 
guidance of the special sciences a new civilization is coming into being 
and that a reconstruction or intellectual recasting of our inherited 
religion and social ethics to guide and inspire this civilization is impera- 
tive. Professor Leighton here undertakes this recasting and places the 
essential teachings of Christianity in the setting of modern scientific 
thought and problems. The result is really in outiine form a philosophy 
of religion worked out in the light of a scientific world-view. Trained 
in the special sciences, the history of religions and philosophy, the 
author of a comprehensive work on systematic philosophy, as well as a 
teacher of many years’ experience in contact with student life in a state 
university, Professor Leighton brings to this study such a thorough 
grasp of knowledge and familiarity with human experience past and 
present as at once stimulates confidence. 

At the heart of Professor Leighton’s philosophy is a reasoned faith 
in the existence of a Moral World-order or Supreme Spirit, the value and 
high destiny of the human personality, and in Jesus Christ as the su- 
preme (though not the only) revealer of the true way of life. He divides 
his treatment into three parts. Part I, devoted to Religion and Culture 
To-Day, defines religion and relates it to science, theology, traditional- 
ism, and to general culture. In Part II, headed The Religion of Jesus, 
the author seeks to separate the religious and moral teachings of Jesus 
on the one side from the accumulations of theology, tradition, dogma 
and doctrines, on the other. Here the chapter on Apotheosis and Incar- 
nation, dealing with the Logos doctrine and the incarnation in the light 
of history and science, also the chapter on Creeds as Spiritual Symbols, 
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dealing with the Apostles’ and Nicene creeds, are especially timely and 
illuminating. In Part III on the Validity of Religion, the author first 
offers a criterion for the evaluation of religions in terms of value and 
function, then goes on to treat in the spirit of science such subjects as 
the existence of God, miracles, the problem of evil, prayer and faith, 
immortality, and social progress. 

To those who sensing the widened horizons of modern culture raise 
the question: What is there left of our religious tradition? this book 
gives a critical yet reverent, sympathetic and helpful answer. It is 
destructive to worn-out and antiquated views; yet it is predominately 
constructive in that it lays a foundation for faith upon a higher intellec- 
tual level. 


Fioyp Henry Auuport. Social Psychology. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, New York. 453 pp. $2.50. 

Professor Allport endeavors to provide for those interested in social 
science a social psychology embodying the results of the most recent 
psychological investigations. Three lines of approach are employed, 
viz., the behavior viewpoint, the experimental method, and the psycho- 
analysis of Freud and Jung. The genetic and inductive methods 
predominate. Behavior is interpreted as essentially physiological. It 
involves a need in the organism (sex and hunger are the ultimate needs) 
and the reaction of the organism to satisfy the need. The results of 
laboratory experiment, questionnaires and critical observation upon 
individual and group behavior are brought to the support of theories 
and principles of explanation. The Freudian emphasis upon sex 
(though with modification) and Jung’s use of such terms as ‘‘introver- 
sion’’ and “‘extroversion’’ are used in the explanation of social adjust- 
ments involving the overt and covert conflicts incident to anger, sex, 
inferiority and superiority. 

Social psychology is defined as ‘‘the science which studies behavior 
of the individual in so far as his behavior stimulates other individuals, 
or is itself a reaction to their behavior; and which describes the con- 
sciousness of the individual in so far as it is a consciousness of social 
objects and social reactions’’ (p. 12). Behavior arises through the 
‘interplay of stimulation and reaction between the individual and his 
environment.’’ It is physiological. Consciousness which accompanies 
these reactions is an aid in the selection of explanatory principles within 
the mechanistic field; it is in no way a cause of the bodily reactions, hence 
it cannot be an explanatory principle (pp. 2-3). In harmony with the 
present tendency among writers on social psychology (e.g., Dewey, 
Edman, Gault, Bogardus) the instinct theory of man’s inherited equip- 
ment is rejected and a less definitely fixed native endowment is regarded 
as the basis of human behavior, viz., two types of prepotent reflexes: 
(1) The avoiding reactions, and (2) the approaching reactions. These 
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reflexes are divided into six classes: Starting and withdrawing, reject- 
ing, struggling, hunger reactions, sensitive zone reactions, and sex reac- 
tions. Through the development of conditioned responses and the 
almost unlimited modification of these reflexes, particularly on the affer- 
ent and efferent sides, habits of adjustment are set up. Prepotent re- 
flexes and acquired habits are thus the central principles of explanation. 
Many of the human responses to stimuli formerly regarded as instinc- 
tive are here rightly viewed as acquired. 

Throughout this work social psychology is taken as a science of in- 
dividual behavior. In the individual are found the behavior mecha- 
nisms adequate to explain the interaction between individuals and 
groups. Collective consciousness, e.g., that of the group, crowd, mob, 
is simply the aggregation of those states and reactions of individuals 
which, owing to similarities of constitution, training and common 
stimulation, are possessed of a similar character (p. 6). There is no 
crowd brain or nervous system, but only nervous structures possessed 
by individuals. Accepting a modified form of the James-Lange theory 
of emotion, and rejecting the view that there is anything instinctive 
about imitation, sympathy and suggestion, the author goes on to explain 
these terms as collective names ‘‘embracing a number of distinct ele- 
mentary mechanisms’’ (p. 242). These terms merely describe uniformi- 
ties in individual behavior. Progress, the author concludes, is “‘in- 
creased success in living’’ (p. 426); it consists not in the pursuit of a 
fixed goal of perfection, but rather in the securing of that highest happi- 
ness for the individual (not the social whole) in the perpetual sequence 
of struggle and achievement (p. 425). 

To those students of social science who are able to accept a rather 
extreme behavioristic viewpoint, together with the Freudian stress upon 
sex and hunger as the primary drives in social living, this book will be 
welcomed. Seldom does one find a book more clearly and interestingly 
written. The concise summaries and the references at the close of each 
chapter will be of help to the classroom student. To those of the 
reviewer’s persuasion who believe that psychology cannot be reduced 
to the physiology of the nervous and muscular systems, because it can- 
not evade a study of the behavior of consciousness, its differentiating 
character, this book, is disappointing. (The author does recognize 
consciousness as a kind of behavior, but he devotes little attention to 
it.) The individual self, capable of rational reflection, selective evalu- 
ation of interests and motives, is more than a bit of physico-chemical or 
physico-mechanical matter. A psychology limited to a treatment of 
man’s bodily reactions involves a false simplification of the facts. It is 
an abstractionism, and is especially weak in its interpretation of man’s 
aesthetic, moral and religious experiences. Moreover, the author’s 
emphasis of the individual in the explanation of group phenomena may 
subject his position to the charge of psychological atomism. 

Wa ter 8. GARNERTSFELDER, 
Ohio University. 
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